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ABSTRACT 


This study is a geographic analysis of the land use 
pattern in the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton. 

Firstly, it gives a summary of the historical develop- 
ment and the physical growth of the City of Edmonton through 
time. The dramatic economic and physical expansion which 
resulted from the most active phase of the provincial oil 
boom (1947-1957) has been stressed. The number of building 
construction permits granted and their valuation (in current 
dollars), have been employed as measures of the variations 
of the City's rate of growth. 

Next, it deals with various aspects of the rural-urban 
fringe zone. Literature on definition and delineation of 
the rural-urban fringe zone is reviewed. In order to fac- 
ilitate a comparison among different parts of the Edmonton 
fringe zone, the latter was divided into four sub-areas, 
Strathcona’ East; Strathcona South; Stony Plain, and Stur- 
geon. These sub-areas have been analysed geographically 
with respect to population characteristics, general land 
use patterns, land use diversity, and degree of transition 
towards urbanization. 

The final section studies aspects of land speculation; 
property taxation, and real and estimated changes in land 
values. Numerous examples are given showing how much more 
valuable urban land is than rural, at least in the short 


run. The inverse relationship between distance from the 
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inner fringe zone boundary and land value has been established 
for this city's fringe zone. Different forms of agricultur- 
al adjustments to the urban encroachment on the fringe zone 
have been investigated. It has been established too, that 
there is a high negative correlation (r = -0.85) between 
farming intensity and farm size. There is also a relation- 
ship between the type of farming and the distance between 

the farm and the inner fringe zone boundary. It was possible 
also to construct a model, illustrating the sequence of 
agricultural land uses in the rural-urban fringe zone of 
Edmonton, along the lines of von Thunen's model for the ag- 
ricultural land utilization pattern that develops around a 
central city. However, there is a basic difference between 
the two models. In von ThUnen's scheme and time, distance 
was meaningful, exclusively in terms of transportation costs, 
whereas in this study transportation costs have been con- 
cluded to play a relatively subordinate role. This thesis 
maintains that distance still is the key factor, and that 

it decides the value of the land within the fringe zone. 
Thus influences on the land use pattern around a modern, 
fast-expanding city like Edmonton, are exerted more by var- 
iations in land values and associated differences in pro-~ 


perty taxes, than by variations in transportation costs. 
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INTRODUCT ION 


The Problem 


When you walk down Main Street in any large 

city, each step takes you past several thousand 

dollars' worth of frontage. Frontage is a common 

measure of city land, and it goes by the foot, 

like a precious commodity. A front foot is a 

foot along the sidewalk with a strip behind it 

100-150 feet to the rear of the lot. A foot on 

the right street is worth whole farms. l 

In this way M. Mason Gaffney, professor of agricul- 
tural: economics, starts an essay entitled "Urban Expansion - 
Will it Ever Stop?" The short quotation points up the 
central problem treated in this study, viz. the differ- 
ences in urban and rural land values and the effects these 
differences have upon the development of a land use pattern 
in the environs of an expanding city. 

Urban land is in great demand, and in rural-urban 
fringe areas, where there is direct competition between 
rural and urban land uses, the latter usually take over, 
since considerably higher prices can be offered for land 
for urban development than for land which is to remain in 
farming. The impact of this race for land is often tragic. 
Due to permitted land speculation, farm land, often the 
best, is taken out of production first and left as waste 
land long before any eventual urban development takes place 


on it. The farmhouses are abandoned and simply left to 


decay. Since the fringe zone most often lies beyond the 


. M. Mason Gaffney, "Urban Expansion - Will it Ever 
Stop?" eUsS, Dept. of Agriculture, 
1958, Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1958, 
p. 903. 
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corporate boundaries of the city there is usually a lack 
of building restrictions and general legislative planning 
authority for the zone. Therefore the urban development 
spreads in disorderly patches over the countryside or as 
strings along communication routes. This haphazard 
development is today undesirable from economic as well as 
aesthetic points of view. 

The purpose of the study will be: 

1) to delineate as far as possible the boundaries of 
the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton, 

2) to give a picture of the present land use situation 
in it, with special attention being paid to various 
forms of agricultural land use, and 

3) to analyse the land utilization pattern in the 
light of site, location, population distribution, 
land values and property taxes, and such other 
factors as are pertinent to the understanding of 


an urban expansion that never seems to stop. 


The Area 


The rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton, as defined 
for the purpose of this study 4* proves to be an almost 
ideal area in which to study urban encroachment upon agric- 
ultural land. First of all, settlement occurred 


comparatively early in the region which includes the fringe 


2 Definition, delineation, and extent of the rural- 
urban fringe zone are discussed in Chapters II and III. 
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zone. Agriculture formed the economic base for the whole 
Edmonton region until the late 1940s when an oil boom 
started a dramatic shift from rural to urban activities. 

Due to the relatively uniform topography of the area and the 
generally good quality of the soils, farm settlement spread 
rather evenly in various parts of today's fringe zone. The 
area in transition between rural and urban land uses con- 
stitutes a narrow band beyond the contiguously built-up 

edge of the city. The extent of the transition zone varies 
from one sub-area of the zone to the others, but nowhere has 
it been observed to exceed a radius of four miles from the 
inner fringe zone boundary. Public transportation facili- 
ties in the form of railroads and roads are relatively even- 


ly distributed throughout the whole city's fringe zone. 


Research Methods 


In order to describe the extent of the rural-urban 
fringe zone, several reconnaissance trips by car had to be 
made in the zone which surrounds the built-up City area. 
The delineation of the fringe zone was made partly from ob- 
servations made on these trips, partly by the aid of aerial 
photographs taken in 1967. When the fringe zone was delin- 
eated, the land utilization pattern within it was mapped 
from the aerial photographs. In addition, a field survey 
was undertaken to investigate the extent of recent develop- 
ment and change. 

The next stage was to obtain information concerning the 
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actual farming details in the fringe zone. According to 

the land use map, 230 farms are located within the delineat- 
ed boundaries of the zone. All of these were visited, but 
for various reasons, questionnaires were distributed to only 
about two hundred of these households.° The respondents 
were requested to return the questionnaires by mail. Many 
farmers were interviewed in person about their farm oper- 
ations, and the information thus received was carefully re- 
corded. The interviews were made mainly in accordance with 
the written questionnaire. In many instances only some of 
the questions were chosen and discussed in detail. Altogeth- 
er, eighty-two questionnaires were returned and of these, 
sixty-six were completed (33 per cent of the total number 

of questionnaires). 

Though the response was lower than expected, it has 
been regarded as representative, if combined with the in- 
formation obtained from the personal interviews. The farms 
from which questionnaires were returned are distributed rel- 
atively equally over the whole fringe zone area. 

The total rural-urban fringe zone comprises 125 square 
miles (500 quarter-sections). The quarter-sections were 
assumed to be suitable units in which to estimate popula- 
tion density and relationships between non-farm and farm 
population. The quarter-sections also formed the basis for 


the calculation of the number and variety of land use units 


: A copy of the questionnaire is submitted in Appendix I. 
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in the fringe zone. 

The value of land is of pertinent importance for the 
type of farming which will be carried out in a particular 
area. Information concerning land values in different 
parts of the fringe zone was obtained from real-estate 
companies and from the City Planning Department. Farming 
intensity was measured in terms of annual input of labor 
per acre of farmland. A correlation analysis showed that 
there is a relationship between farming intensity and size 
of farm, for instance, small farm holdings are generally 
farmed much more intensively than large ones. 

Supplementary information for this study was gathered 
from library research and countless consultations with the 
different departments of City Hall and branches of the De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs. For the historical part 
of the study, the Provincial Archives of Alberta and the 
collection of historical documents in the Legislative Build- 
ing were consulted. Personal interviews and contacts by 
telephone were made in order to obtain more specific infor- 


mation within the various fields of study. 
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CHAPTER {i 
EDMONTON - A FAST GROWING CITY WITH DEEP ROOTS 

Ihe Nineteenth Century Growth Phase 

The name Edmonton originates from Fort Edmonton, which 
was built in 1795 by George Sutherland, a Hudson's Bay em- 
ployee. The trading post was so named in order to honour 
either Sir James Winter Lake, who owned an estate with that 
name, or John Peter Pruden, a clerk in the Company, who was 
born in Edmonton, near London, England.~ 

A short time before Fort Edmonton was established, the 
North West Company had built a post, Fort Augustus, on the 
west side of the North Saskatchewan River and the Hudson's 
Bay Company built theirs nearby (Fig. I). The two forts 
were located some twenty miles east of the present site of 
the city of Edmonton. There was a gigantic rivalry between 
the two companies, since both tried to dominate the fur 
trade on the river. The forts were located close to each 
other partly because of the possibility of watching each 
other's trade, but a more important reason was defence, for 
the Indians on the Plains were known to be aggressive. After 
some years the forts were destroyed by fire and rebuilt 


further upstream on the river at the foot of the high 


- J. G. MacGregor, Edmonton - A History. M.G. Hurtig 


Publishers, Commercial Printers Ltd., Edmonton, 1967, 
p=. 19. 
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z 
river bank within the site of the present city of Edmonton 
(Fig. 1). In 1821 the North West Company and the Hudson's 
Bay Company decided to amalgamate and the name Fort Edmonton 
was kept. 

There are not many written documents available in the 
city of Edmonton on the early Fort Edmonton. Alexander Ross 
visited the place in 1825 and he was impressed with the ag- 


ricultural possibilities of the area. He writes: 


Attached to this place are two large parks for 
raising grain and the soil being good, it pro- 
duces large crops of barley and potatoes, but 
the spring and fall frosts prove injurious to 
wheat which in consequence seldom comes to mat~- 
OE LGY sn 2 


Ross also noted that there was a well-organised community 
within the walls of the fort and a good social life. 

The river valley has played an important role in the 
development of Edmonton. The streams were the most conven- 
ient means of communication during the first settlement 
period. Located on the North Saskatchewan River, Fort Edmon- 
ton controlled the western Canada fur=trade. A 60 miles long 
land route connected the Fort with Fort Assiniboine and the 
Athabasca River, which in turn opened up the Mackenzie ter- 
ritory for trade and exploration. Around the year 1800, 
connections were established with British Columbia via Jas- 


per House and the Yellowhead Pass (Fig. 1). 
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Fort Edmonton, or Edmonton House, which it alternately 
was Called, did not serve only as a trading post; it provided 
also accommodation for numerous travellers. Paul Kane, who 
is regarded as one of Canada’s great early artists, spent 
some time at the Fort, and he has given an interesting des- 
cription of the place. His diary for December 5th, 1846, 
reads: 

»ee-nNO place in the interior is at all equal to it, 

either in comfort or interest. All the Company's 

servants, with their wives and children, numbering 

about 130, live within the palings of the fort in 

comfortable log-houses, supplied with abundance of 

firewood....Provisions are in the greatest plenty, 

consisting of fresh buffalo meat, venison, salted 

geese, magnificent whitefish, and rabbits in a- 

bundance, with plenty ef good potatoes, turnips, 

and flour....Of wheat they can of course have 

only one crops; but with very indifferent farming 


they manage to get from twenty to twenty-five 
bushels per acre. 3 


It is significant to note the quite different opinions the 

two authors, Alexander Ross and Paul Kane have about the grow- 
ing of wheat at Fort Edmonton, but both of them may have been 
correct. 

It was not until the end of the nineteenth century that 
Edmonton started to emerge as more than a fur-trading post. 
Meanwhile, missionaries had been doing all they could to es- 
tablish peace with the Indians, ana around 1870 the first 
families dared to settle outside the Fort's walls and most of 


them got their subsistence from farming. The first surveys 


3 P. Kane, "Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians 
4 North America", in J.W. Gavin (ed.), Masterworks of Can- 
agian thors. The Radison Society of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
1925, Dp. 255-256. 
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4 
had by then been done for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway through Edmonton, but business-oriented new- 
comers soon saw their plans ruined, as the railway route for 
various reasons was switched to Calgary. The expected Prail= 
way connection between Edmonton and the Pacific Coast had 
caused a small land-boom. Speculators, mainly from eastern 
Canada, bought land at increasingly high prices. The first 
lots to be sold were parts of the Hudson's Bay Reserve, which 
included altogether 3,000 acres of land, and as the released 
part was purchased, speculation continued and the same lots 
were sold again at still higher prices. The boom lasted for 
two years and ended when it was learned that the railroad should 
pass 200 miles to the south. 

Nine years later, however, the railway reached Strathcona 
from Calgary, Strathcona then being a small settlement on the 
southern bank of the North Saskatchewan River, located immed- 
iately south of Edmonton. The Low Level Bridge was constructed 
in 1899, and the older settlement on the north side of the ®, 
River was linked to Strathcona. The railroad was extended 
across the river and the terminal became located at Edmonton. 

During the decade before the building of the Edmonton- 
Calgary railway, there was water traffic of considerable impor- 
tance on the North Saskatchewan River. The very first of the 
many flat-bottomed steamers, "The Commissioner", made regular 
tours between Edmonton and Grand Rapids, near Lake Winnipeg. 
Until 1915, the ship "City of Edmonton" carried freight and 


pleasure parties downstream on the River as far as a point 
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Close to Lloydminster. Many ships were wrecked, especially 
during periods of flood when the water was very treacherous. 

In Edmonton and the surrounding urban fringe, there 
was a slow but steady population increase during these years. 
With the coming of the Canadian Northern Railway from Win- 
nipeg in 1905, Edmonton established connections with the more 
densely populated areas in the east; and a new era of devel- 
opment began. In 1892 Edmonton was incorporated as a town, 
and in 1905 became the capital of the newly organized pro- 
vince of Alberta. Strathcona was incorporated in 1899 and 
when the University of Alberta was founded in 1906, it was 
located in the town of Strathcona, in accordance with an agree- 
ment that the Capital and the University would not be in 
the same city.4 

A second land boom occurred at the beginning of the new 
century and lasted almost until the outbreak of the First 
World War. New settlers poured into the provincial capital 
and the population figure grew from about ten thousand to 
more than seventy thousand between 1905 and 1914. The towns 
of Edmonton and Strathcona amalgamated in 1912 and the com- 
bined area was then 23 square miles, a figure which was almost 
doubled (40 square miles) through annexations during the 
last two years of this early boom period. 

By 1880, lots had already been sold from the Hudson's 
Bay Reserve, but as late as 1912, about two square miles of 
centrally-located reserved land remained. The settlement had 


4 5.G. MacGregor, Edmonton - A History, op-cit., p. 165. 
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6 
in the meantime spread out on all sides of the unpopulated 
Reserve, and when the Company gave up more lots for sale, 
there was an enormous rush for them, at high prices (Fig. 2). 
A marked shortage of money occurred after a couple of years; 
and caused a collapse of the land boom. Much of the land was 


repossessed by the Company or became municipality property, 


when the taxes remained unpaid. 


Table I shows the growth of the population of Edmonton from 
1901 to 1967. The table is based on Civic Census (C) or Dom 
inion Census (D) statistics. Annexations from the later part 
of the period are noted. Figure 3 illustrates graphically 
the population increase during the same peried and also gives 
a projection of continuing growth up to the year 1980. 

According to the table amd figure the growth has varied 
greatly through this period. Im 1901 there were 4,176 people 
living in the city and in 1914 the population had increased 
to 72,516. The rapid increase originated in a second land 
boom, associated with the railway connections from both east 
and south. 

In 1902 the built-up areas of the towns of Edmonton and 
Strathcona were largely concentrated, with some patches of 
development, along the north side of the river (Figures 4,5, 
and 6). The municipal boundaries included much unsettled land. 
The pattern of the post~boom period (1914) shows a quite dif- 
ferent pattern (Fig. 7). The built-up sites had naturally 


increased in area and the general settlement pattern had 
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Hudson's Bay Land Sale, 1912 
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Year Population Year Population 
1901 4,176 D 1939 90,419 C 
1903 6,995 C 1940 91,723 C 
1906 14,088 D 194]. 93,924 C 
1909 27,000 C 1941 93,817 D 
L9iL 31,064 D 1942 96,725 C 
1912 53,611 C 1943 105,536 C 
1913 675243 C 1944 108,416 C 
1914 72,516 G 1945 111,745 C 
L915 59,339 C 1946 114,976 C 
1916 53,846 D 1946 113,116 D 
1917/1919 te 1947 118,541 C 
1920 61,045 C 1948 126,609 C 
1921 58,821 D 1949 137,469 C 
1922/1923 0 tee ene 1950 148,861 C 
1924 63,160 C L951 158,912 C 
1925 65,378 C 1951 158,709 D 
1926 65,163 D L952 169,196 C 
1927 67,083 C 1953 183,411 C 
1928 69,744 C 1954 197,835 C 
1929 74,298 C 1995 209,353 C 
1930 775987 C 1956 223,549 C 
1931 79,059 C 1956 224,003 C 
1931 79,197 D Los7 238, 353.C 
1932 185387 C 1958 252,131.C 
1933 79,231 C L959 260,733 © 
1934 795773 C 1960 269,314 C 
1935 82,634 C 1961 976,018.G 
1936 85,470 C 1962 294,967 C 
1936 85,696 D 1963 303,756 C 
1937 87,034 C 1964 357,696 C 
1938 88,887 C 1965 371,265 C 
1966 381,330 C 
1967 393,563 C 


TABLE I ~- THE CITY OF EDMONTON, 
STATISTICS OF POPULATION 1901 - 1967 


Source: City Assessor 
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Codes: C = Civic Census 
D = Dominion Census 


* Beverly Annexation 
** Jasper Place Annexation 
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BUILT - UP AREA, 1914 
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8 
changed from one of concentration to one of peripheral fringe 
growth. There is clear evidence of ribbon growth along the 
main streets; Jasper Avenue, Whyte Avenue, and 101 Street, 
and the railroads. No building construction, by 1914, had 
taken place in the Hudson's Bay Reserve, located slightly 
northwest of the main built-up area. A smaller parcel of 
land, the Calder Place near today's municipal airport, was 
then under development. The municipal boundaries of 1914 
are indicated in the figure. They illustrate great extension 
by comparison with those limits of 1902. Urban growth as 
such had still not occurred on nearly three-fourths of the 
total city area of 1914. In fact, a considerable part of this 
unimproved land had been taken over by the city for tax de~ 
linquency during the depression years preceding the First 
World War. The economic conditions during these first years 
of the century are exemplified by the number of building per- 
mits granted, (Table II and Fig. 8). The first available fig- 
ures are for 1905, and show that 345 permits were granted. 
The peak was reached in 1912 with 3,664 permits. After that 
year there was a downward trend with only 1,678 permits in 
1914. Actually, it did take more than another thirty years 
before the figure of 1912 was reached or exceeded. 

A new period of development was initiated in the latter 
part of 1914. General depression was prevailing; the original 
source of prosperity for the city, the two railway companies, 


went bankrupt; and the many investors lost their capital.° 


° Ibid., p. 214 
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TABLE II = JHE CITY OF EDMONTON, STATISTICS OF 
BUILDING PERMITS 1905 ~- 1967 WITH VALUATIONS 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


Year No. of Permits Value ($) 
1905 345 Som 
1906 932 pode alec 
Lois 35664 Sem 
1914 1,678 Se eee 
1915 Q47 Scape 
1916 YOO et 
1917 ll4 ay eee 
1918 1260 crete eee 
1919 307 a a a 
1920 Re ak eae 
1925 990 tetas 
1930 1,166 oo rm to wn 
1935 a5. 676,535 
1940 1,442 2,636,870 
1946 3,661 15,020,453 
1947 2,805 13,182,665 
1948 4,079 275 2235329 
1949 55792 4.,050,063 
1951 59 343 36,394,684 
1952 59967 37 , 066 5526 
1953 75085 55,023,816 
1954 7, 700 685 329,716 
1955 75437 58,718,696 
1956 79962 69,406,035 
1957 75529 64, 344,758 
1958 8,173 72,9175 144 
1959 6,836 70,907,538 
1960 99925 56, 166,520 
1961 7,407 68,678, 700 
1962 8,068 90, 345,489 
1963 7,981 75,779,745 
1964 79927 100, 854,661 
1965 7,991 125 279,35 819 
1966 75490 135,568,720 


1967 75816 141,083,741 


Source: Building Permits - Architect's Department 
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A new company, the Canadian National Railway, emerged, with 
governmental support, from the remnants of the Grand Trunk Pacif- 
ic and Canadian Northern Railway Companies. Two lines of pro~ 
vincial railroads were under construction northwards to the 
Peace River area and the hamlet of Lac La Biche, giving access 
to millions of acres of potential farmland. A new kind of 
wheat, which would ripen on the prairies before being ruined 
by the early frosts had been developed on a farm in Ontario,” 
and became increasingly used by the Alberta farmers. Wheat 
had become the most demanded grain, and resulted in good 
prices and increased acreage. 

Edmonton's population dropped off to 53,846 by 1916 

(Table I). Some of the decrease was due to men enlisting 
for war service, but the rest was caused by people moving 
out when they could no longer find employment or a Livelihood 
in the city. Their lots were taken over by the City when 
their taxes were not paid. Calgary became a tempting goal 
for many, since natural gas and oil had been discovered there 
in 1912, and that city experienced a small boom period, in 
spite of world depression, end at the expense of Edmonton. 
Hope for the unemployed in Edmonton was given when, in 1914, 
gas drilling gave results and the well at Viking, 80 miles 
southeast of Edmonton sprang into gas fame. Nine years 
later the first gas line reached the provincial capital, 
and many Edmontonians, living on mining the local coal, saw 


their industry decline due to this fuel competitor. After 
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the war, there was a population increase again, partly due 
to the return of the soldiers. 

In 1918, the Spanish influenza paralysed the world 
in epidemic proportions. The first cases in Edmonton occur- 
ed on October 19th. A temporary hospital was set up in 
Pembina Hall at the University. At the end of the month 
2000 cases were reported, of which forty-four were fatal. 
The epidemic was ended before the start of the new year. 
Over the whole province, 30,000 had caught the disease, and 
in Edmonton there were 445 reported fatalities.’ 

Very little urban growth occurred between 1914 and 
1924, mainly due to the world economic situation, but also 
due to the fact, that there were almost 10,000 less people 
living in the city at the end of the period than at the 
beginning. As indicated by Figure 10, new development had 
taken place along both sides of the River, but only on a 
relatively small scaie. The main growth points had been 
the northern fringe areas, beyond the former Hudson's Bay 
Reserve, which still,in 1924, remained unpopulated. During 
the war period, few building permits were requested or 
granted - only 109 in 1916 - but immediately after the war, 
construction work started again {Table II and Fig. 8). 

Even though the economic conditions became slightly improved 
after 1918, the years between 1914 and 1924 can rightly 


be considered as a continuation of the depression period. 


’ Ibid, pe24. 
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City of Edmonton 


BUIET — UP ARES. "1924 


Extent of the built-up area 
City Boundary 
Scales 01 — il miles 


Source: City Planning Department 
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The extension of the legal boundaries of the city did 
not undergo any major changes during these eleven years. 
About a quarter of a square mile was annexed in the south, 
and a slightly larger area, including a portion of the south- 
ern river bank between White Mud Creek and the North Sask- 
atchewan River, was on request released in 1924. This lat- 
ter area was later re-annexed. 

1925 introduced a new period of development. Edmonton 
had by then almost recovered from the depression and exper- 
ienced a short economic rise, before the general world re- 
cession in 1929. The short-lived economic boom was due to 
a tremendous output of wheat in the region around the city. 
This caused the government to erect a wheat terminal eleva- 
tor in the northwest corner of the city. New agricultural 
settlement also took place during the period, mainly in the 
Cold Lake area north of Edmoriton. During the first years 
of the 1930s the full depression came about, slowing the 
pace of all forms of urban development for a time. However, 
the last two or three years before the outbreak of the 
Second World War (1939) brought back better economic con- 
ditions. As an example, Canada Packers started a new and 
modern meat~packing plant and provided 300 men with employ- 
ment, and Eaton's Stores, already established in the city, 
started construction on the main store, which still is in 
operation. 

Already at the beginning of this period, automobiles 


had become a significant element of the city's transporta- 
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tion, and the wide, straight streets of the earlier period 
left plenty of room for traffic. Although spacious, the 
streets were generally in poor condition, and only Jasper 
Avenue and Whyte Avenue and their side streets were paved. 
Usually all paving stopped a block or so away from the two 
main avenues, and the rest of the streets were gravelled 
or mud-packed. Public transportation was provided by street 
cars, the lines of which stretched over large, unpopulated 
areas towards outlying suburbs, such as Bonnie Doon and the 
packing plant community of North Edmonton. 

Although Edmonton's population increased, at times this 
growth was very slow. In 1924, Edmonton had 63,160 inhab- 
itants (Table I). Between 1928 and 1929 there was a sudden 
increase and the population figure for the recession year 
was 74,298, which exceeded the figure for the record year 
of 1914 by almost 2,000 people. Factors contributing to 
the increase were first of all the discovery of gold in the 
Great Slave Lake area in the north. This made Edmonton the 
main supply base for the numerous prospectors, as the Klon- 
dyke gold rush had done at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Secondly, a devastating drought had struck the eastern 
parts of the Prairie Provinces between 1927 and 1929 and 
forced thousands of impoverished farmers to leave their 
homes for the West and North. Many of them resettled in 
the Peace River area, which had recently become available 
for homesteading. 


Edmonton, because of its geographic situation and its 
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14 
acquired infrastructure came to serve as a Gateway to the 
North, fully equipped with railways and air lines. By 1937 
the Municipal Airport, which offically was designated "Air 
Harbour" in 1926, had forty-four planes at work, many of 
them with destinations to the mining districts of Yellow- 
knife and Great Bear Lake. The numerous service industries 
of the city flourished and provided employment possibilities 
for an increasing number of people. This caused many pre- 
sumptive land-seekers to change their plans for the treck 
to the north and to settle permanently in Edmonton. 

Almost no change of the population trend occurred during 
the recession years, but when the economic conditions 
started to ameliorate again, there was a continuous increase 
in population, and at the time of the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the City had 90,419 inhabitants. 

The City itself did not change much during the 1930s, 

a fact which is verified by the low number of building per- 
mits (Table II, Fig. 8). Still there were thousands of 
empty lots, also along the main streets. Edmonton with its 
far-flung boundaries, was described as "the largest city in 
Canada with the least population".° The City presented al- 
most the same face to a visitor in 1939 as it had shown to 
the incoming land speculators in 1912. Little new construc~ 
tion had taken place along the central avenues. The main 


changes occurred as suburbs were created in the northwest 


8 Ibid., p- 226. 
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LS 
and northeast. The siow progress of the city can be studied 
in Table III below. Mileage of paved streets, water mains, 


and sewers has been chosen here as criteria of progress. 


TABLE III - CITY OF EDMONTON, MILEAGE OF STREET PAVING, 
WATER MAINS, AND SEWERS 1914 = 1939 


1914 L920 ed GOS. °1936 1939 


Street Paving 46 49 ay 98 62 
Water Mains 155 165 186 246 248 
Sewers 141 152 L7i 206 216 


Source: City Engineering Department 


The length of paved streets had increased only by 16 
miles during these twenty-five years. The mileage of water 
mains and sewers increased comparatively more, since these 


facilities were to be provided also to outlying homes. 


According to Figures 10 amd ]1, there had not been 

any change in the city boundaries during this period. The 
southern part of the city, Strathcona, had undergone very 
little development. Of note is the growth of the Univer- 
sity area, reflecting a great demand for education during 
the depression period. The main growth had occurred in the 
north, and the northern part of the Hudson's Bay Reserve 
had been taken over by the Municipal Airport. The estab- 
lishment of the packing plant in the northeast caused con- 


siderable industrial and residential expansion there. 
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During the hard years of the 1930s, many tax-burdened 
town residents moved out beyond the western limit of the 
city and settled in an area which was called Jasper Place. 

The homes were often buiit on small lots, which lacked 
all utility services. Urban settlement had also spread 
beyond the northeastern border, connecting the small coal 
community of Beverly with the city. Before the Viking gas 
field had started to provide cheaper and more convenient 
fuel for Edmonton's different needs, the community had ex- 
perienced some booming years. During this period, Beverly 
had been incorporated a5 a town and, by 1929, had a popula- 
tion of about one thousand people. 

The second period of the middle phase of Edmonton's 
development comprises the years between 1939 and 1947. 
Despite war-time expenses in connection with the support of 
troops overseas, Edmonton witnessed economic progress and 
prosperity. The city became 4 strategic center for the Am 
erican defence of Alaska, and from the municipal airport, 
huge airlift operations took place. In a later stage of 
the war, it was decided to comstruct a satellite military 
airfield at Namao, a place some ten miles north of Central 
Edmonton. In the meantime, the Americans had constructed the 
1,523 miles long Alaska Highway, an undertaking which earlier 
had been considered as impossible. As a result of the in- 
fluence of the highway and airfield, the demand for oil 
increased considerably. This resulted in the building of 


a 500 miles long pipeline from the Norman Wells field on 
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the Mackenzie River, to a refinery at Whitehorse. The Am- 
erican Northwest Service Command erected one of its main 
offices in Edmonton and so did a consortium of contractors 
of the two gigantic projects, the pipeline and the Alaska 
Highway. There was a veritable invasion of Americans into 
the city. These factors created an economic upswing of the 
service industry, and improved the general economic conditions. 

Edmonton's manufacturing industry played a certain role 
in the production of munitions and equipment, and the in- 
creasing demand for farm products, exterted rationalizations 
in the farming industry. Still the hope of finding oil and 
gas in significant quantities was not given up, and thou~ 
sands of dollars were invested every year in the oil dril~ 
ling enterprises in different parts of the province. 

Although the economic situation for the city was fav~- 
ourable during this war, there was in general an increasing 
concern for the future. Some Serre of new service 
establishments had taken place but with the withdrawal of 
the Americans after the war, it was expected that the city 
would be over-provided with them. Neither were the pros= 
pects for agriculture bright, and for the coal industry 
there was no hope, since immediately after the war, gas and 
oil would again replace coal. The City Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce made strenuous efforts to attract new 
industry, but their efforts were umsuccessful, as the area 
offered little to any major resource industry other than 


agriculture. 
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‘Edmonton, at the time of the outbreak of the war, had 
90,419 inhabitants and seven years later had increased by 
about twenty-four thousand (Table I and Fig. 1). The number 
of approved building applications accelerated during the 
period and reached 3,661 in 1946. The value of construction 
doubled between 1945 and 1946, even though the number of 
permits was almost the same. This fact indicates differen- 
ces in the building aim, direction, amd costs. 

The legal boundaries remained unchanged during the war. 
Many of the former empty lots in the central City area were 
built upon, absorbing a great deal of the population. The 
main development still occurred in the north. Notable was 
the change which had taken place at the Municipal Airport. 
The community of Jasper Piace had aiso undergone great ex 
pansion, mainly in areas beyond the City boundary. (Fig. 
12). 

In 1947 at Leduc, a small community some 17 miles south 
of Edmonton, the hitherte futile oil search finally produced 
results, one which exceeded all expectation. "Leduc Well 
Roars With Oil", boasted the headiime of The Albertan on 
Friday, February 14, 1947, the day toliowing the discovery 
at Imperial Weil, No. 1. There was “a roaring column of 


burning oil and gas shooting flames up 50 feet into the air 


and clouds of dense black smoke hundreds of feet into the sky". 


9 C.O. Nickle, “Leduc Well Roars With Oi1". The Alber~ 
tan, Friday, February 14, 1947, p. l. 
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The discovery of oil at Leduc introduced a new phase in the 


economic and physical development of the City of Edmonton. 


The oil brought prosperity into the Edmonton area. Re~ 
ports on new,;promising wells came pouring in and it looked 
as if these discoveries were never going to stop. Millions 
of dollars were invested in the oil industry, including re=- 
lated activities such as well servicing, pipe line construc 
tion, new manufacturing plants, offices and housing for the 
numerous people who came to work in the cil business. The 
main petro~chemical industry was established outside the 
eastern city limits, but many oil-based industries also 
grew up within the city itseif. Oniy a small fraction of 
the money invested came from within Alberta. The major part 
came from "the mighty neighbour to the south". 

The oil boom caused a drastic shift from rural to urban 
activities. After being the most important resource for 
the province, agriculture now took a secondary role as an 
economic support source. Many farms were abandoned for 
the more profitable oil industry, and farmlands were con 
solidated into larger units for the benefit of those who 
remained in the rural areas. 

The most dynamic phase of the oil boom occurred between 
1947 and 1957. At the end of this decade, the growth became 
less dramatic though the economic conditions remained un- 
usually good. 


During this ten-year period, Edmonton's popuczation 
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leaped ahead from 118,541 to 238,353 persons, an increase 
of more than 100 per cent. One overwhelming problem was to 
provide accommodation for the new-comers. The construction 
industry was kept busy in the building of homes, motels, 
hotels, and apartments. In 1955 the city got its first 
high-rise apartment, the Savoy Plaza, along Jasper Avenue. 
It was a seven storey construction, containing eighty-six 
dwelling units. Shopping facilities were increased, and a 
new type of market place appeared in 1955 = the shopping 
center ~ of which the Woodward's Westmount became the first 
in Edmonton. 

In regards building permits, 1956 was a peak year, with 
almost eight thousand permits granted, representing a total 
value of more than sixty-nine million dollars (Table II). 
The great building activity was followed by an increased 
demand for the extension of the street system, and water and 
sewerage utilities, which the city undertook to provide. 

In 1949, Edmonton got its first town planner, Noel Dant, 
and under his direction several of the older residential 
areas were improved. fm many cases new surveys were made, 
followed by re-subdivision of land. During the first part 
of this growth period, most building occurred on the remain-~ 
ing empty lots in the central part of the city. This vagant 
land was rapidly filled up and hy the end of 1947, the city 
had to acquire additional land from the Municipality of 
Strathcona. Significant annexations occurred in 1954 and 
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1956 when the city took over a total area of two and a half 
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square miles in the Gold Bar District, located on the east- 
ern fringe of the city. The adjustments of the city bound- 
aries, which occurred during these ten years and the general 
growth pattern of the city are shown in Figure 13. A 
smaller area along Highway 2 South was temporarily released 
on request from the Municipal District of Strathcona. 

Although the expansion of the built-up area has occur- 
red in all directions, it is most evident in the west, where 
residential development has filled up almost all of the 
vacant land within the City boundaries. Settlement had fur- 
ther spilled over the boundary and thus linked Jasper Place 
ho the cityephysically.. At the timeroft the first oil dis- 
covery in 1947, Jasper Place had a few hundred inhabitants. 
By 1955, the population had grown to 13,594, five years after 
it had been incorporated as a town. However, the structure 
of the town caused it to be regarded more as a suburb of 
Edmonton than as an independent urban settlement, since 
there were no industries and no major commercial establish- 
ments; the function was mainly residential. 

The town of Beverly in the northeast also grew fast. 
This caused financial problems for the local Town Council. 
No industrial developmant had taken place after the last 
coal mine had closed in 1952. The people commuted to 
Edmonton for work or to the oil-based industry further 


@ast across the river. 


In recent years, Edmonton has consolidated its position 


as the center of a large, metropolitan area. Figure 14 
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Extent of the built-up area 
City Boundary 
Scale: 1" - 1,1 miles 


Source: City Planning Department 
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22 
shows the present Dominion Bureau of Statistics Census 
Metropolitan Area boundaries. The population of the city 
proper grew from 238,353 to 393,563 people between 1957 and 
1967. This indicates an average annual increase of 6 per 
cent (Table I). The population of the total metropolitan 
area increased during the same decade from 266,245 to 
420,290 people, which also gives an average annual increase 
of 6 per cent (Table IV). The population projections in 
this table, made by the City Planning Department, point out 
a probable population of 570,000 fer the city proper, and 
638,000 within the urban and fringe zone area in 1981. This 
projection shows that the city is more likely to increase 
its population figure than is the whole metropolitan area. 
According to the projection, the city proper should have an 
average annual increase of 4.7 per cent, while the metropol-~ 
itan area should increase by 4.4 per cent per year. The 
calculations are based on the boundaries of 1967. 

Table V shows the population development in St. Albert 
and Sherwood Park, both located within the metropolitan area 
of Edmonton. The two communities have experienced a con~ 
siderable population growth during the 1960s, and the trend 
for the future points to a substantial increase. Thus 
Sherwood Park is projected to reach a population figure of about 
twenty-five thousand in 1981 and St. Albert one of thirty- 
five thousand the same year. The rural part of the popula~ 
tion of the metropolitan area increased at the beginning 


of the 1960s but later on declined, a trend which is assumed 
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TABLE IV = THE METROPOLITAN EDMONTON 
POPULATION STATISTICS FOR METROPOLITAN EDMONTON 1950-1981 


Year Population Increase Yaar Population Increase 
1950 161,194 1960 317,528 

11,881 20,040 
1951 173,075 1961 337,568 

11,056 8,312 
1952: 184,131 1962 345,880 

17,136 - 14, as: 
1933 201,261 1963 360,464 

16,959 13, aay’ 
1954 218, 220 1964 373, 806 

14,090 22,445 
1955 232,310 1965 396,251 

18,694 10,197 
1956 251,004 1966 406 , 448 

15,5241 135842 
LOST, 266 y 245 1967 420, 290 

19,744 56, 710* 
1958 285 5 989 LOTTA 477 ,000* 

15,954 161,000* 
19359 301,943 1981 638,000* 

15,585 


= 202 eee as ae 


Source; City Assessor 


* Projected figure 


to continue according to the projections made by the City 
Assessor (Table IV). On the contrary, E.J. Hanson in his 
study of Metropolitan Edmonton prejects that the rural pop- 
ulation within the metropolitan boundaries will increase by 
about one thousand people up to the year 1981, as it is ex- 
pected that often it will be families that will settle in 


rural areas located immediately outside the corporate city.1° 


Sheds ape Hansen; Lhe Pessnii a) ait eak le) oe ie enen 


on Metropelitan as A Fiscal Study of Amnexation and 
Amalgamation; Edmonton, Alberta, 1968, p. 62. 
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29 
In his study, completed in March, 1968, Hanson recommends a 
considerable expansion in all directions for the City of 
Edmontony from the present area of about eighty-six square 
miles to 292 miles. The enlarged City would include the 
whole metropolitan area, which according to the report 
"would be a superior arrangement to the current situation".++ 
The recommended metropolitan area is shown in Figure 14. 

Information on the extent of urban growth for the 
city proper up to the summer of 1968 was taken from areial 
photographs for 1967. This was supplemented by a close 
field survey over areas of recent development. As Figure 
15 shows, the developed area has grown very much during the 
past ten years, and it has proved advisable to extend the 
city limits considerably in order to attempt to keep pace 
with the growth. The great expansion of the boundaries is 
clear from Figure 15, but is better illustrated by numbers; 
in 1957 the city comprised 44.07 square miles, while ten 
years later various annexations had increased the area to 
85.59 square miles. Annexations have occurred in all dir- 
ections around the city, but still urban development has 
been spreading over the boundaries, especially into the 
north-eastern part of the County of Strathcona. 

One of the more important annexations occurred at the 
end of 1961, when the city acquired eleven square miles from 
the Municipal District of Sturgeon, part of which was the 
former town of Beverly, which had a population of 9,041. 


The largest single annexation, population-wise, took place 
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26 
three years later, when the town of Jasper Place became 
united with the city, adding 38,441 to Edmonton's population. 
The city limits have not undergone any changes since the 
Jasper Place annexation in 1964, but at the beginning of 
1967, the City Council approved in principle a plan to ex- 
tend the city boundary. The City Planning Department made 
a review study over a particular area west of 170 Street 


and south of Highway 16; the West Jasper Place.?? 


No 
final decisions concerning annexation have been published. 
Figure 16 gives a summary of the expansion of the city 
from the first two settlements, Edmonton and Strathcona, 
located on each side of the North Saskatchewan River. After 
the amalgamation of the two towns, the main growth was con~ 
centrated in the urban fringe areas on the north side of the 
river, a trend which was prevailing as late as 1956. An 
interesting change of the general growth pattern can be ob- 
served from 1957, which was the first year to show any sig- 
nificant population increase on the south side. Thousands 
of new homes have sprung up in the new subdivisions such as 
Landsdowne, Malmo Plains, Lendrum Place, and Petrolia (Fig. 
4). Still on the south side, but in the eastern fringe 
areas, mainly outside the city boundary, a comprehensive in- 
dustrial development is expanding over former agricultural 


areas. The location of such developments, especially of the 


heavier type of industry, to the outskirts is suggested 


12 Edmonton City Planning Department, 
Place - Review Area. Outline Plan, Edmonton, 1967. 
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in the General Plan of the City of Edmonton, 7° 


in order to 
reduce air and water pollution in the city. 

During the last decade, the number of building permits 
has not considerably exceeded the figure for 1956, but the 
construction units have generally been bigger and the ave- 
rage value of the permits higher. However, in the tables, 
no account has been made for comparing money value, and 
therefore a great part of the increase only reflects higher 
salaries and general inflation, a fact which obstructs a 
comparison through a series of years. 

In Table VI, a comparison is made between the value of 
the building permits in each category in per cent. No rec- 
ords are available for the time prior to 1950. Special 
records for value of apartment construction are kept from 
1960 onwards. The average figures for the whole period per 
category point out the dominating role which residential 
building has played. Fifty per cent of the total value has 
gone into residential construction works. Up to 1958, the 
average figure was even higher than this; approximately 56 
per cent, which illustrates the great demand for housing 
which occurred soon after the beginning of the oil boom. 
The construction value of apartments has described an uneven 

Te The Province of Alberta Planning Act provides that 
a Municipal Council may prepare a general plan in which 
the manner of future development or re~development of the 
municipality may best be organized. 

The Edmonton General Plan was published in August, 1967, 


and is a comprehensive document outlining the future growth 
of the City as determined by sound planning principles. 
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TABLE VI - CITY OF EDMONTON, 
VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS BY CATEGORY, IN PER CENT 


Year Commer-» Institu- Residential Miscel- Total 
cial tional. Total Apart- laneous 
ments 
1950 33 i G6) ( -)* T 100 
1951 26 23 A6 ( -) ) 100 
1952 2 Si 58 ( -) 3 100 
1953 co Abie 62 ( =) 4 100 
1954 ce 15 58 ( =) 5 100 
1955 18 16 62 ( =) 4 100 
1956 33 14 50 ( =) 3 100 
1957 30 iS 50 ( -) 7 100 
1958 8 22 66 ( =) 4 100 
1959 26 20 44 ( -) 5 100 
1960 27 30 38 Gil.) 2) 100 
1961 19 10 67 (23) 4 100 
1962 23 28 46 (21) 3 100 
1963 23 19 56 (22) 2 100 
1964 32 24 42 (97) 2 100 
1965 a7 36 Eh (19) 2 100 
1966 18 50 30 (27) 2 100 
1967 20 38 40 (45) 2 100 
Average 23 a3 50 4 100 


Source: Building Permits ~ Architect's Department 
* No figures available 


but upward trend compared with other residential building, 

and in 1967 almost half of the total value was for apartments. 
This reflects a certain shortage of centrally~located land, 
with consequently high prices, and perhaps also a changing 


attitude towards living standards. 
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The values of building permits for both commercial 
and institutional construction have an average of 23 per 
cent for the whole period. The two categories have fol= 
lowed an irregular course with high leaps from one year 
to the other. The institutional value has been extremely 
high during the last three years of the period, which 
partly is a result of the extension of the University. 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to 


give a brief, overall picture of the historical growth 

of Edmonton. In the historical review, special atten- 
tion has been paid to that physical expansion of the 

city which takes place largely in the fringe zone bor- 
ering a DULEt-upre city area (Figures)5,—7, 10, 1,912; 
i@,seand als). lhe next: part ot the study will deal 6x— 
clusively with the rural-urban fringe zone which surrounds 
the Edmonton built-up area of 1968. Over great parts of 
that particular zone, urban development will spread in 


the near future. 
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CHAPTER II 
DEFINITION AND DELINEAFION OF THE RURAL = URBAN FRINGE ZONE 


Before a discussion of the fringe zone characteristics 
is possible, the two basic terms “rural" and “urban” must 
be examined. The terms have customarily been looked upon as 
antonyms, with rural representing the open countryside with 
farmhouses and fields; with urban connoting busy streets, 
stores, industry, service facilities and dense population 
collected around a C.B.D. Until the beginning of the twen= 
tieth century, the differences between rural and urban ways 
of life were great, but with the development of public trans- 
portation and especially with the increasing use of privately 
owned cars, there has been a gradual blurring of the bound= 
aries. When it was no longer necessary to live within walking 
distance of a place of work, many preferred to settle out- 
side the city limits, where land was generally cheaper and 
the social environment more relaxed. As Leo Schnore points 
outs: 

The physical pattern of the large city and its sur- 

rounding area began to undergo crucial alterations. 

Decentralization, which hac occurred first in only 


the largest cities, became a significant aspect of 
the growth of many smaller cities in the 1920s, 
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both industry and population were scattering as a 
response to the development of the motor vehicle. 1 


Even though the popular meaning of the terms rural and urban 


is still fairly clear, the terms themselves have taken on 


overtones and added meanings whereby they come to 
refer to ways of life, cultural patterns, attitudes, 
value systems, etc. In this process of ideological 
transformation, the intangible aspects have tended 
to supersede the tangible as criteria of urban and 
rural attributes. The intangible aspects are of 
course quite real, but they are difficult to pin 
down in a census frame of reference, especially 

in view of the fact that all kinds of people live 
in both rural and urban areas. 2 


In publications by the United States Bureau of the Census, 
the definitions of rural and urban population are arbitrar- 
ily based on number and density of people; very little is 
said about occuapation and land use. For instance, according 
to their 1960 census definition, the urban population com- 


prises all people living in 


(i) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more incor- 
porated as eivioe: boroughs, villages, and towns; 
(ii) the densely settled urban fringe, whether 
incorporated or unincorporated, of urbanized 


areas; 
(iii) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants 


or more. 3 


The rural population is divided into “rural-farm" and 


I L.F. Schnore, "Metropolitan Growth and Decentraliza- 


tion". Amere. Journe Sociology, Vol. LXIII, September, 1957 
De 2/5 


2 United Nations, Data on Urban Rural Poe 
in Recent Censuses. New York, July, 1950; orale 


3 Bureas of the Census, 


United States. Washington D.Ceo, 1968, De 2. 
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"rural-nonfarm". The first group includes all persons living 


on farms and the second group the remainder. 


The Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics classifies 
as urban "all cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more 
population, whether incorporated or not". In addition the 
"urbanized fringes of census metropolitan and other large 
urban areas, and the urbanized fringes of certain smaller 
cities where the city and fringe totalled 10,000 or more 
persons," are classified as urban. Like the American ex- 
ample, the remainder of the population is called rural, with 
a similar subdivision into farm- and non-farm families.” 

The Canadian as well as the American census is based 
on number of people and density of settlement. Type of oc=- 
cupation is not taken into consideration. This causes stat- 
istical distortions. For instance, families who rent part 
of a farmhouse but get their income from non-agricultural 
pursuits will be included in the rural farm population. On 
the other hand, farm operators who do not live on their hold- 
ings, but in the nearest town or city, will be classed in 
the urban group, even if their total income is derived from 
agriculture. 

Richard Dewey has recently made an interesting study 


6 


concerning the use of the terms "rural" and “urban". He 


4 loca cite 


S Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Yearbook 1968. 
Ottawa, 1968, p. 194. 


6 Re Dewey, "The Rural-Urban Continuum: Real but Rel~ 
atively Unimportant". Amere Journe Sociology, Vol. 66, 
July, 1960, pp. 60-66. 
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states that there is a general lack of agreement concerning 
the significance of the words, and that the divergence also 
is confined to writers with a central interest in rural- 
urban matters. A majority of writers vaguely relates the 
term "urban" to heterogeneity concerning land-use patterns, 
occupations and types and structures of commercial and in- 
dustrial life, and conversely, "rural" is associated with 
a more homogeneous structure of the above-mentioned criteria. 


Dewey concludes his analysis with the following words: 


It is clear that the terms "rural" and "urban" as 
now used and apparently understood, fall short of 
the standards to which they must conform if they 

are to be of value in teaching and research. If 

objective reference for the terms cannot be dis- 

covered, then it is reasonable to urge that they 

be abandoned. 7 


Despite the fact that the meaning of the terms rural and 
urban nowadays is still vague, it is difficult to find other 
or more adequate terms. For the purpose of this thesis, 
"rural land use" must be understood to mean agriculture. 
Another term requiring definition is "farm unit". This is 
defined according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 1966 
definition , which is an "agricultural holding of one or 
more acres with sales of agricultural products of $50 or 
more in the previous year".° Use of these terms will be 
made in the analysis of the fringe zone characteristics of 


the City of Edmonton. 


T Tbidas pe 60. 


8 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, pps cite, po 194. 
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Terminology 

It is also necessary to introduce and define here some 
of the terms which will be used in this thesis. First of 
all, the word "city" stands for the Corporate City, in 
other words the urban area within the city boundary, whereas 
“central city" is the Corporate City in relation to its 
umland. The term “urbanized area" includes the Corporate 
City as well as a zone of varying width outside the city 
boundaries within which urban development has taken place. 
In current literature there is considerable confusion of 
terminology concerning the rural-urban fringe zone. This 
term has been used almost interchangeably with terms such 
as urban fringe, rurban fringe, suburban fringe, urban sprawl, 
and commuting area. Consequently, a clarification is nec@- 
essarye 

As the term indicates, the rural-urban fringe zone is 
the entire area which surrounds an urban center, and which, 
by its nature, is neither strictly urban nor strictly rural, 
but a transitional area between the two. Generally, it is 
an area within which urban land uses expand at the expense 
of agricultural and related land uses. In order to avoid 
confusion, the word "zone" has been added to the term in this 
thesis, so that it indicates that the particular area is de~ 
fined with regard to inner as well as to outer boundaries. 
The term "fringe zone" has been used interchangeably with 
the longer term, and is to be regarded as a full synonym. 


Walter Firey introduced the term “rurban fringe" which 
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he uses for those areas located "immediately beyond" the built=- 
up city.” Rurban fringe, according to the definition, can 
be regarded synonymously with "ruraleurban fringe". “Urban 
fringe", a term which, for instance, has been used in the 
United States Census, refers to the urbanized area minus the 
central city or cities.+° 

A suburb is a predominantly residential type of urban 
development located within commuting distance of a city, in 
which the main part of the suburban population is occupied. 

A satellite is a suburb which provides employment and is us- 
ually located further out from the central city than the 
suburb. “Suburban fringe" includes the belt of suburbs and 
interjacent rural land around the central city. 

The term "urban sprawl" refers to the total visible ex- 
pansion of the city into the countryside. Sprawl most often 
occurs along communication routes, thus leaving wedges of 
agricultural land in between the urban ribbons, a development 
which, for planning and aesthetic reasons, is undesirable. 
The fact that urban sprawl usually takes place outside the 
corporate limits of a city makes it impractible to enforce 
city zoning and development regulations in the area. "“Com=~ 
muting area" is a term which can embrace all of the above~ 
mentioned terms, since it takes in an area with an outer 
limit of thirty to forty-five miles for a considerable number 

9 we Fireys pBEOeSG isa pee cence in Planning for 


Rurban Deepak) & Amer. Sos Lewy Vol. XI, Noo 4, August, 
1946, pp. 411-421. 
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of commuters.*+ Finally, the term "metropolitan area" can 
be applied to almost any city and be considered to include 


the city itself as well as the area it is presumed to dominate. 


Basic Fact i) the Definite ay Eri Z 


It is easy to find literature dealing with rural and 
urban matters, but comparatively little has been done with- 
in the rural-urban fringe zone field. Yet these areas are 
of great significance for a number of reasons. Firstly, the 
fringe zone covers large areas outside any modern city, and 
provides space for living, work and recreation for a great 
number of people. Secondly, it is in this fringe zone that 
much new development takes place, and here as well as in the 
already built-up part of the city that new forms of living 
and modern ways of shaping the urban environment find their 
expressions. Therefore, the rural-urban fringe zone is of 
growing interest to various kinds of scientists, such as soc- 
iologists, economists, geographers, and city planners. 

There are a number of factors which should be taken 
into consideration in order to present a useful definition 
of the rural-urban fringe zone. These factors are 1) location, 
2) land characteristics, 3) growth and density, 4) occupation, 


5) governmental structure, and 6) transitional character? 


aa L.H. Russwurm, ola Rural-Urban ee With Comparative 
| j j Unpub=- 
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12 The discussion (pp. 37-40) is mainly a summary from 
Re Kurtzeancd J.B... EL¢cher,, “Fringe:rand SuourbsaA Confusion 
of Concepts". Social Forces, Vol. XXXVII, October, 1958, 
pp. J2-37, and L.Hs Huséwurm, op. cit-, pb. 16. 
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These factors are worthy of a brief discussion. 


Location 


According to most definitions, the rural-urban fringe 
is located outside the corporate city limits. If the densely 
built-up urban area extends beyond the city boundary, the 
fringe area usually is considered to start beyond this area. 
On the other hand, if the outer zone of the city has few 
urban characteristics, the inner boundary of the rural-urban 
fringe is drawn within the city limits, and in that case the 


fringe zone extends over incorporated urban as well as over 


rural land. 


Typical of the fringe area is the heterogeneous land-use 
pattern. Much of the land is still in agricultural use, with 
farming units varying from big estates to small part-time 
farms. Interspersed among the farms are the residences of 
non-farm dwellers, a great number of them being former farm- 
ers who may have sold off theix farm-land but have kept the 
farmhouses. 

Close to the city former farmland is often converted 
for use as car-wrecking centers, which are noisy and obnox- 
ious establishments. Along highways and roads ribbon dev~- 
elopment of a commercial and residential nature will often 
take place. According to Kurtz and Eicher, only areas with 
this inconsistent pattern of rural and urban land uses should 


be included in the rural-urban fringe zone and 
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38 
if there are solid groups of residential homes 
without interspersion of farming units, or solid 
groups of farms without interspersion of non- 


farm dwellings, this area is not considered 
fringe area. 13 


Growth and Density 


The fringe zone is commonly defined as the most rapidly 
expanding part of the city. In many cities there is a great 
shortage of land in the central parts, amd the expansion is 
bound to occur in the peripheral areas, which often coincide 
with the rural-urban fringe, and where land is still avail- 
able at "reasonable" prices. New land for non-farm purposes 
is constantly being added, as farmers decide to sell their 
holdings or parts of them. Due to the great demand for land, 
land speculation is a common phenomenon in the fringe zones 
around cities, and in time the original owner of the land 
may be said to get a comparatively small share of the pre=- 
vailing market price. 

The population density of a city and its surrounding 
fringe zone decreases with increasing distance from the city 
center. Thus any rural-urban fringe zone should possess den- 
sity ratios between those typical for the city and those for 


the genuine rural areas beyond the fringe's outer boundary. 
Occupation 
The rural-urban fringe represents an area of mixed 


rural and urban land uses. Consequently the occupation 


structure of the fringe population varies between typical 
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39 
urban and rural occupations. Farming is, of course, the or- 
iginal income source in the area, but with the invasion of 
the city, many farms will be increasingly abandoned. In spite 
of low transportation costs and great demand for farm pro= 
ducts by the city-~dwellers, the fringe farmer considers it gener- 
ally more profitable to sell his land for non-farm purposes 
than to carry on agriculture. The age structure of the fringe 
farmer is usually high, since young families with interest 
in farming seldom can afford to buy a farm in the vicinity 
of an expanding city. The occupation pattern of the farmers 
in the fringe area is also under the influence of the city, 
thus many specialize in growing highly~demanded products 
whereas others increase their income by part-time employment 
in the city industry or business. The main part of the new 
settlers in the fringe area derives its income from work in 


the city, and commute daily between home and place of work. 


Governmental Structure 


Most definitions confine the rural-urban fringe to an 
area which extends outwards from the corporate city boundary 
to an area which is of exclusively agricultural character. 
Consequently the fringe area is as such unincorporated, and 
governmental responsibilities may lie in the hands of local 
district or county politicians. In these unincorporated 
areas there is often a lack of urban facilities such as cen- 
tralized sewage systems, street lights, and paved roads. 
Absence of these in turn makes taxes lower. Many new private 


enterprises are attracted to these unincorporated fringes, 
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40 
due to lighter tax burdens and to fewer building and other 
restrictions. 

Because of the relative absence of zoning regulations 
in unincorporated areas, the development often becomes hap- 
hazard. Gas stations, drive-in restaurants, trailer camps, 
car-wrecking centers are located side by side with motels 
and ordinary residences along major traffic arteries. Once 
established, they resist efforts to establish order and to 
set up restrictions against the spread of such kinds of un- 
planned development. 

Certain parts of the fringe may be considered to fall 
within the incorporated limits of a town or city, if the area 
has some features which are more characteristic of the rural- 


urban fringe than of those of the city. 
Iransitional Character 

The transitional and dynamic character of the rural- 
urban fringe has been pointed out above under the subsection 
"Land characteristics". Along the roads in the fringe areas, 


numerous "Land for Sale" signs for either industry or resi- 


dences may indicate that the land is undergoing a rapid change 


from rural to urban uses. 


Numerous sociologists have given their opinions on the 
definition and delimitation of the urban fringe and the rural- 
urban fringe zone. Below are a few pertinent points of view 
compared with those of the small number of geographers who 


have written on the topic. 
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Kurtz and Eicher's own definition gives a summary of 
the fringe zone characteristics described above. They omit 
the "transitional character" factor which was added by Russ- 


wurm, a geographer. They state that it has a 


location beyond the limits of the legal city, in 
the ‘agricultural hinterland', exhibiting char- 
acteristics of mixed land use, with no consistent 
pattern of farm and nonfarm dwellings. The resi- 
dents are involved in rural and urban occupations. 
The area is unincorporated, relatively lax zoning 
regulations exist, and few, if any, municipal ser- 
vices are provided. The area shows potentialities 
for population growth and increasing density ratios. 
Present density ratios are intermediate between 
urban and rural. 14 


In summary, Walter Firey describes the rural-urban fringe 
zone as an area occupied by tar paper shacks and stately 
estates, large commercial farms and one~acre part~time farms, 
golf courses and cemeteries, air ports and obnoxious indus- 
tries. Blocks of subdivided lots lined with sidewalks and 
dwellings exist side by side with numerous vestigial commer- 
cial farms. Great expanses of land grown to weeds, well 
tended country estates owned by corporations and city bus- 
iness men - all distributed in clusters and ribbon develop- 
ment - exist in this Secde 

According to these descriptions, the rural-urban 
fringe zone is to be considered more as an area where the 


rural land-use pattern begins to be affected directly by the urban 


14 >. Kurtz and J.B. Eicher; op. cit.; p- 36. 
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42 
economy through the introduction of major land uses which 
are not strictly rural, in contrast to its being the most 
rapidly growing part of the city. On the other hand, Firey 
stresses the heterogeneous land-use pattern and the trans- 
itional character of the fringe zone. His definition does 
not emphasize location, density, occupation, or governmental 
structure. 

Martin defines the rural-urban fringe zone as "the area 
of interpenetrating rural and urban land uses peripheral to 
the modern city". According to Martin, this area is "the 
most rapidly growing area of residence" with a "dynamic pop- 
ulation mass seeking to adjust to a habitat that is rural yet 
urban, by techniques which are neither rural nor urban" .>° 
In his study, Martin discusses all the above-mentioned basic 
definition factors, even though the heterogenous land-use 
pattern is stressed in particular in the definition. However, 
later in his study, the author somewhat detracts from his 
earlier definition by describing the zone as an area of "ol- 
der and well-established neighbourhoods with considerable 
community spirit, mingling with solid blocks of new, jerry- 
built homes"._/ 

There are also several other broad and perhaps useless 
definitions given. Arpke, for instance, defines the fringe 


zone as "the cultural development which takes place outside 


16 W. Te Martin, "The Rural-Urban Fringe: A Study of 
Adjustment to Residence Location". Studies in Sociology,No. l; 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, November, 1953, p. iii. 
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43 
the political boundaries of central cities and extends to 


18 The term 


the area of predominantly agricultural activity". 
"cultural development" is not further discussed, but it is 
obvious that the author considers most of the development in 
the fringe as a result of city growth and urban economic ex- 
pansion. According to Arpke's definition, the urban fringe 
is a large zone surrounding the city, and encompassing the 
general rural-urban fringe zone as well as the suburbs locat- 
ed in the fringe qneaete Only the three factors location, 
land characteristics, and transitional character, are under- 
lined in his definition. 

One other such definition is presented by Jaco and Bel~ 
knap. “The fringe herein considered includes suburbs, sat- 
ellite cities, and any other territory located immediately 
outside central cities whose labor force is engaged in non=- 


farm activities."<° 


Such definitions possess little value, 
and often cause confusion since they take in a very big area. 
Furthermore, the term "central cities" is not explained. 

On the sociological significance of the rural-urban 
fringe, Charles Lively questions whether the terms "rural" 


and “urban" really are useful in describing the development 
Ce. Arpke,y sand Use Bones in the Urban pr aage of 


agi Oregon". and SPup lie Ue. 
Vol. XVIII, No. 4; avenran, 1942, De 468. 


19 Notable is the difference between Arpke's rural 
fringe definition and that of the United States Census on p. 35, 


20 E.G. Jaco and I. Belknap, “Is a New Family Form 
Emerging in the Urban Fringe?". Amere Soce. Review, Vol. 18, 
October, 1953, Pe BOL. 
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44 
which takes place in the fringe zone. Three principles were 
formulated by him, of which the first two represent a sum- 
mary of more common fringe definitions, whereas the third 
stresses the more specific nature of the rural-urban fringe. 
Lively's fringe criteria are as follows: 

1) The rural-urban fringe represents a spatial position 
on a rural-urban distribution. 

2) The rural-urban fringe represents an overlapping of 
two distinct distributions = the rural and the urban ~ pro- 
viding a scrambled confusion within the area of overlap. 

3) The rural-urban fringe represents a third distribu- 
tion with some characteristics of both the rural and the 
urban, but with some new ones found only in the "fringe".-- 

The writers who have been cited above are all sociolo- 
gists, and it is in sociological publications that most art- 
icles dealing with the rural-urban fringe zone are to be 
found. There are comparatively few geographers who have 
written about the development of the fringe area. Johnson 
has made an analysis of the land-use pattern around the mod= 
ern city in his book Urban Geography, and he points out the 
absence of “a clear break between rural and urban conditions 
measured both in terms of land use and of social organiza- 
tion" .22 No distinct definition of the rural-urban fringe 


is given, but the heterogeneous character of the fringe zone 


21 GLE. Lively, Introduction to “The Sociological Sig- 
nificance of the Rural-Urban Fringe". Bural Sociology, Vol. 
18, 1953, p. 101. 


22 JeH. Johnson, Urban Geographys 
ysis. Pergamon Press, Oxford, 1967, p. 142. 
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is stressed and the author says that there is very often an 
underestimation of the"degree to which urban influences pre- 
vail in the environs of a large city" since "some of the land 
uses may give a false impression of rurality as where a vil- 
lage has become the home of a community of commuters". 2° 

Another geographer, Lorne Henry Russwurm, has given a 
detailed definition of the rural-urban fringe, after first 
having discussed a number of definitions from old as well as 
recent publications. Russwurm's definition coincides to some 
extent, with Kurtz and Eicher's with respect to fringe cri- 
teria. Russwurm stresses especially the transitional char= 
acter of the fringe zone. It is described as an area which 
is "undergoing transition from an almost exclusively rural 
to an urban land use pattern, and which has potential for 
future growth because open land is availabie and because 


24 


rising land values urge farmers to sell". The whole def- 


inition reads as follows: 

The rural-urban fringe is thus the unincorporated 

zone of mixed rural and urban land uses, undergoing 

transition from rural to urban land uses, outside 

the corporate city limits and its contiguous built- 

up suburbs wherein population densities are lower 

than urban but higher than rural, and wherein over 

50 per cent of the working population is engaged 

in non=farmieccupations. 25 

Even though the transitional nature of the fringe zone 
is pointed out by Russwurm, his definition takes in as well 
unincorporated dormitory villages and rural hamlets which 


23 Cele RUSSWUTM, ODE Cits, p. 23 
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46 
show an increasing urban character. The writer justifies 
his decision to include such islands of urban settlement in 
the rural-urban fringe zone, since politically they are un- 
der a municipal administration, whose major administrative 


region is more rural than urban. 


The definition of the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmon- 
ton will be formulated in the light of these varying criteria 


for the delimitation of a rural-urban fringe zone. 


In the attempt to obtain information concerning rural- 
urban fringe zone characteristics to apply to Edmonton, some 
different books or articles were consulted. The majority 
of studies has not been concerned, however, with the delim 
itation problem. Not even the Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
sets any useful basis on how the areas termed "urbanized 
fringes" should be delimited. 2° 

A delineation of the rural-urban fringe zone can be 
based upon only two broad methods - 1) statistical data, 
and 2) subjective judgements. Both methods have limitations; 
statistical data are usually collected for a whole civil 
division, and social and cultural and economic changes coin- 
cide only exceptionally with these large units. Subjective 
judgements, on the other hand, invite disagreement and are 
considered as acceptable only if the final judgement has 
been agreed upon by a majority of observers. Statistical 


data have been used by Myers and Beegle in a study in which 


26 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, one cite, p. 194. 
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the rural-urban fringe of Detroit is delineated and analyzed.-" 


This report is frequently referred to by other investigators, -~ 
since it describes a simple and still reliable method by 
which to delineate the fringe. 

These two authors base their delimitation of the fringe 
upon two principal elements: 1) the use of minor civil div- 
ision units, and 2) the use of a derived population category, 
the Non-Village, Rural-NonFarm population. The NV-RNF cate- 
gory can easily be derived from census material, and can be 
said to be true representatives of the fringe people. Since 
the latter live in areas immediately outside the city bound- 
aries, they do not make their living from the land, and they 
do not live in organized villages. The majority of them are 
urban workers who live on the land of unworked farms. 

Myers and Beegle use the township as the civil unit for 
their investigations, since the township is the smallest 
territorial unit for which data are available in the Detroit 
area. They assume that the significant fringe township has 
50 per cent or more of its population in the NV-RNF category. 
A township which has less than 50 per cent, but more than 
25 per cent of its people in the NV-RNF class is referred to 
as a partial fringe township, since it can be considered to 


move in the direction of a numerically balanced fringe town- 


27 RoRe Myers and J.A. Beegle, "Delineation and Analysis 
of the Rural-Urban Fringe". Applied Anthropology, Vol. VI, 
Spring ¥ 1947, Ppe 14-22. 
45 Examples are R.E. Murphy, Ihe American City - An Ur- 
© McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1966, p. 433 
and L.H. Russwurm, Ope Gite, po 26. 
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48 
ship within a short period of time. The legal limits of 
the central city are used as the inner boundary of the 
fringe. 

By using the above-described delineation method it is 
possible to get a general approximation of the fringe area, 
but for most purposes the township may be too large a unit 
to use, especially for smaller cities. 

Other writers most frequently base statistical 
delineation methods on density. Thus the Lower Mainland 
Regional Planning Board of the Vancouver region used a 
population density of 0.3 persons per acre for the outer 
boundary of the rural-urban fringe and 3.5 persons per acre 


29 Martin in his Springfield-Eugene study 


as the inner one. 

used a different delineation method. He used a map on 

which the location of all single-family residences was 

shown. From the same map it was relatively easy to point 

out where the characteristic heterogeneous land use of the 

fringe area changed to a dispersed pattern of farms, which 

marked the outer boundary of the fringe zone. When the 

fringe area was delineated, a sampling procedure followed 

with a quarter-section as the adopted primary sampling unit. 29 
Finally there is the study of Blizzard and Andersson, 


in which personal observations form the basis for the 


delineation of the fringe zone. The place for the study is 


29 Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board, Urban 
Sprawl, April 1956, p. 3. 


30 W. Martin, QR» Cites Pe 30. 
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Williamsport, Pennsylvania, a city of 45,000 people A 
general highway map of the county of Lycoming was used in 
the process. Reconnaissance trips were made outward from 
the city on all roads, and the points at which agricultural 
land uses began to predominate were marked and the limits 
of axial growth thus established. Areas located between 
the highways were inspected, and inspection was also 
carried out beyond the boundary to make sure no concentrat- 
ions occurred farther out. 

The outer boundary of the fringe was thus established 
where the urban pattern of settlement became a pattern of 
scattered acreage lots with non-farm type housing among 
farms or pure farming and forest land use. The inner 
boundary of the fringe was determined by the completeness 
or lack of completeness of city services available, with 
the corporate boundary of the city taken as the ruling 
base line. In areas within the city where few city 
services were available, the fringe zone boundary was 
retracted over the city boundary. 

Although the above-described method is time consuming 
and the decisions made are subjective, its validity can be 


high, providing the observations ave thorough and consistent. 


In determining the extent of the rural-urban fringe 


31 S.W. Blizzard and W. Anderson, "Problems in Rural- 
Urban Fringe Research: Conceptualization and Delineation". 
Progress Repart Noe 89, Pennsylvania State College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, 1952, pp. 19-22. 
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50 
zone of Edmonton, Blizzard and Anderson's definition was 
used in part. Thus this author's definition reads: the rural- 
urban fringe zone is an area of mixed rural and urban land 
uses undergoing transition from rural to urban character, 
extending from the edge of the contiguously built-up urban 
area to an area in which agricultural land uses predominate. 


(Blizzard and Anderson's delimitation reads: 


The rural-urban fringe is that area of mixed urban 
and rural land uses between the point where full 
city services cease to be available and the point 
where agricultural land uses predominate (which 
includes waste land and wooded areas). 32) 


The rural-urban fringe zone is thus located beyond the 
contiguously built-up urban area, and may include incorpor- 
ated as well as unincorporated areas. The land use of the 
fringe zone is of heterogeneous rural and urban character, 
from which it follows that the area also has a heterogeneous 
occupation structure. Since the delimiting factor for the 
inner boundary of the fringe zone is the contiguity of the 
urban development, the settlement density, end consequently 
the population density of the fringe zone are for obvious 
reasons lower than those of the genuine rural areas which 
lie outside the rural-urban fringe zone. The most rapid 
rates of transition from rural to urban land uses occur in 
the immediate proximity of the edge of the contiguously built- 
up urban area, most assuredly in that particular part of the 


fringe zone which is located within the boundaries of the 


oe SW. Blizzard and W. Andersons, ope Cites pe 143. 
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incorporated city, because urban facilities of different kinds 
are generally provided there. 

In the case of the City of Edmonton both the inner and 
outer boundaries of the rural-urban fringe zone were relative- 
ly easy to delineate, chiefly from aerial photos for 1967. 

A close field survey by car was undertaken by the writer as 
well, in order to decide upon the extent of recent develop- 
ment and change. According to the above definition, the in- 
ner boundary of the fringe zone has been drawn along the 
edge of the contiguously built-up urban area, without con- 
sideration taken as to whether the particular area is in- 
corporated or not (Fig. 17). The zone of mixed rural and 
urban land uses around the City of Edmonton is comparatively 
limited, and has nowhere been considered to extend further 
out than four miles from the strictly urban boundary. The 
outer boundary of separation for the rural-urban fringe zone 
follows section and quarter-section lines where land uses 

of an agricultural character seem exclusive of other activ- 
ities. The suburbs which are located outside the corporate 
limits of the City have not been included in the fringe 
zone, since there is a substantial area of improved agri- 


cultural land between them and the area of transition. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE RURAL - URBAN FRINGE ZONE OF EDMONTON 
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The present topographic features of the Edmonton City 
area reflect its past geological origin. The whole area is 
underlain by the Edmonton Formation of the Upper Cretaceous 
Age. This consists of sandstone and shales, with some seams 
of coal. The strata of the formation dip very slightly to 
the southwest at a rate of 20 feet per mile. During the 
Wisconsin glacial phase, the area was covered by a continen- 
tal glacier with a maximum thickness of approximately 1 mile. 
The retreat of the glacier from central Alberta was largely 
by stagnation. The meltwaters which were impounded in front 
of the ice sheet produced large lakes, many hundreds of 
square miles in area. The lakes became rather short-lived 
since the rapid recession of the glacier allowed these lakes 
to find constantly new and lower outlets. 

The Edmonton Area was at one time completely covered by 
one such glacial lake - Lake Edmonton which, when drained by 
way of the North Saskatchewan River in post-glacial time, 
left a flat layer of lacustrine sediments. Immediately after 
the final drainage of Lake Edmonton, the River flowed as a 
braided stream. Later one of the channels was incised to 
become the present-day northeast flowing North Saskatchewan 
River. Today's river valley varies in width between one- 
half and one mile. Within the present site of the City, the 


valley averages about 160 feet in depth, and approaches in 
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53 
certain places 200 feet. 

The upper part of the sides of the valley offer excel- 
lent building sites, but the River has, in its meandering 
course through the City, undercut many of these bluffs,and 
every year land-slips cause damage to property along the 
river valley. There is a marked seasonal fluctuation in 
flow of the North Saskatchewan River. The average monthly 
flow ranges froma low of 1,120 c.f.s. in February to a high 
of 20,510 c.f.s. in July. This represents a variation of 
over 8 feet in height. One of the most damaging floods oc- 
curred in June, 1915, when the water level rose 45.0 feet 
and covered the entire floor of the river valley.” This 
flood caused a number of firms and private residents to re- 
locate at safer areas on the top of the valley sides. 

A slough-dotted upland surface which previously was the 
flat bed of the extensive Lake Edmonton, was originally 
drained by several ravines. Today, Whitemud Creek in the 
southwest is the only ravine which is water bearing all year 
round. 

According to the climate classification system designed 
by W. Koeppen, the Edmonton region lies in the cool temper- 
ate zone, with a summer of four months when the mean temper- 


ature is 50°F. or over. The coldest month has a mean under 


: The description in this paragraph is summarized main- 
ly from L.A. Bayrock and G.M. Hughes, "Superficial Geology 
of the Edmonton District, Alberta". Preliminary Report 62-6, 
Research Council of Alberta, Edmonton, 1962. 


2 W.C. Wonders, "River Valley City: Edmonton on the 
North Saskatchewan". Cdne Geogr., No. 14, 1959, p. 9. 
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54 
26a6chee In the City of Edmonton the annual mean temperature 
has been 56°F. between May and September, the figure being 
based on long-term records from 1881. July is the warmest 
month averaging 62°F. The mean winter temperature, November 
to March inclusive, is 16°F., with January the coldest month 
averaging 6°F. The frost-free period varies consider- 
ably from year to year, but on the average, consists of 
about 100 days. The last spring frost usually occurs in the 
last week of May and the average date of the first fall frost 
is in the first week of September. The growing season com- 
prises about 175 days. 

The mean annual precipitation is around 18 inches, and 
the months of highest rainfall are June, July and August. 
Locally there is a marked deficit of water during spring 
and early summer, mainly due to the varying water storage 
capacity of the different soil types. 

The principal air masses which affect central Alberta 
in winter are the Continental Arctic air, which has its or- 
igin in northern Canada and Alaska, and the Maritime Polar 
air, the origin of which is over the central Pacific Ocean. 
Along the frontal zones between these two air masses, cyclon- 
ic activity frequently develops and moves southeastwards or 
eastwards. In summer there is an intense subtropical high 

Sirhe paragraphs which deal with climate are mainly 
from W.G. Kendrew and B.W. Currie, j 
Canada. Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1955. 


4 Pers. comm. R.W. Longley, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 
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pressure system over the North Pacific Ocean, and a low pres- 
sure system over the western United States, which two systems 
give central Alberta northwesterly and southeasterly winds. 
With the latter, moist and warm air is brought in from the 
Great Plains area. This air gives central Alberta most of 
its precipitation in the summer, sometimes with hail or 
thunderstorms. The prevailing wind direction during the 
year in the area is from the northwest. The average wind 
speed is about 10 miles per hour with variations throughout 
the year. 

The soils of the Edmonton area range from non-arable 
land to excellent arable land.” Nearly 70 per cent of the 
area is fairly good arable land or better. Few farms in the 
Edmonton area have been cultivated for more than 75 years, 
but still analyses indicate that there is already a substan- 
tial loss of fertility locally. Several hundreds of acres 
have also been permanently removed from agriculture during 
the last 20 years as a result of the rapid growth of the City. 

Chernozemic soils predominate in the area and are, in 
general, good to excellent arable lands. Throughout the 
chernozemic soil areas, smaller patches of solonetzic soils 
occur, the latter possessing lower fertility than the chern- 
ozemic soils. In the rural-urban fringe zone, areas with 
solonetzic soils are found south and east of the City. Their 


lower value for farming purposes is indicated by the fact 


. Summary from W.E. Bowser et al, Soil Survey of Edmon- 
ton Sheet (83-H). Alberta Soil Survey Report No. 21, Univer- 
sity of Alberta Bulletin No. SS-4, 1962. 
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that industrial development has to a great extent been allow- 
ed to take place on these soil types. Smaller patches of 
solonetzi¢ soils also occur in the Sturgeon fringe sub-area. 

In the district west and northwest of the City, several 

shallow lakes and sloughs remain as evidence of the former 
glaciation. The surrounding soils are poorly drained and 

have limited agricultural use. Soils which have developed 

in the presence of a high or highly-fluctuating water table 
usually become gleysolic, a type of soil which would be good 
for farming if proper drainage was provided. In the north- 
east, along the North Saskatchewan River, the overburden of 
soils over the preglacial deposits is very thin and consequent- 
ly the land is not suitable for farming. The sand and gravel 
have been mined successfully in those areas. The quality of 
the soils in the region as a whole has not had any marked 
influence on determining whether the land would have been 

used for urban or rural purposes. 

Today the natural tree vegetation of the Edmonton area 
is sparse, with the exceptions of the River Valley and White- 
mud Creek. Patches of dense tree cover also are found in 
the West Jasper Place area. Brush vegetation dominates in 
the other forested areas (Fig. 22 a-d). Significant local 
vegetation contrasts in the River Valley have been noted by 
WC. Wonders.° He states that there is a clear difference 


between north- and south-facing slopes, due to the shade and 


6 W.C. Wonders, "River Valley City - Edmonton on the 
North Saskatchewan". ope Cit., p- 10. 
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moisture factor. Thus the north-facing slopes are predomin- 
antly forested with aspen, white spruce and poplar, whereas 
grasses and bush-like vegetation dominate on the south-facing 
slopes. Because of man's influence over the centuries, and 
because of pyric influences that would have been accentuated 
by his presence, most of this vegetation is secondary growth 


or more likely a substage in the evolution towards a climatic 


climax for the region. 


The City of Edmonton is surrounded by the Municipal 
Districts of Stony Plain in the west and Sturgeon in the 
north. In the east and south, the City is bounded by the 
County of Strathcona. The North Saskatchewan River forms 
the border between the County of Strathcona and the Munici- 
pal District of Stony Plain in the southwest and between 
the County of Strathcona and the Municipal District of Stur- 
geon in the northeast (Fig. 17). In this study, these dif- 
ferent areas will be treated separately and referred to as 
Strathcona East, Strathcona South, Stony Plain and Sturgeon. 
Portions of the City varying in size are included in one or 
other of these districts. 

The whole study area comprises 500 quarter~sections, 
125 square miles. Sturgeon is the largest sub-area, with 
160 quarter-sections (40 square miles), followed by Stony 
Plain (119 quarter-sections, 30 square miles), Strathcona 
East (111 quarter-sections, 28 square miles), and Strathcona 


South (110 quarter-sections, 28 square miles). 
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The rural-urban fringe zone of the City of Edmonton has 
a comparatively limited extent so far. According to the 
definition in Chapter II, the fringe zone starts immediately 
beyond the edge of the contiguously built-up area. In the 
case of Edmonton, the zone of mixture of rural and urban land- 
uses which is typical of the fringe, often occurs within the 
City's corporate boundaries. In some instances a consider- 
able portion of the City should be included in the fringe 
zone (Figs I7 ). 

The delineation method used in this study is subjective 
and as such, subject to criticism and question. "The edge 
of the contiguously built-up area" is a loose concept, but 
for the City of Edmonton that area is relatively easy to rec- 
ognize and delineate, because the urban development in the 
built-up area is comparatively dense and stands in distinct 
contrast to the dispersed development (Fig. 22a-d), which is 
typical of the rural-urban fringe zone of the city. The 
definition used for this study would eventually be difficult 
to apply on a study of another city with a different settle- 
ment pattern and economic structure. 

For most parts of the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmon- 
ton, the inner boundary by chance follows the outskirts of 
residential areas, but the term "built-up area" naturally 
refers to all kinds of urban development. In some instances, 
quarter~sections with dominating industrial and commercial 
land uses form the outer part of the built-up area. 


The outer boundaries of the fringe zone have been drawn 
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59 
where the heterogeneous land uses merge into the more ob- 
vious agricultural type of settlement and land use. Some 
residential subdivisions occur in the outer part of the 
fringe zone, but these quarter-sections can still be accep- 
ted as forming the outer edge of the fringe zone, since they 


are surrounded by agricultural lands on all sides (Fig. 22a-d). 


Most rural-urban fringe zone studies deal with density 
patterns, | and many delineations of the fringe areas are 
based strictly upon population and settlement density. In 
the case of Edmonton's rural-urban fringe zone, the inner 
boundary will be determined by the density of the settlement, 
whereas the outer fringe zone boundary is to be based upon 
land-use characteristics. The population density of the 
rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton is then assumed to be 

1) a value somewhere between the respective density for 
the City and that for the genuine rural area, and 

2) higher close to the "contiguously built-up area" 
and lower with increasing distance from this area. 

The above assumptions were tested after the delineation 
of the fringe zone was completed. The Land Use Map (Fig. 
22a-d) of the rural-urban fringe zone was utilized as a base 


map for the investigations. In order to obtain regular and 


ul Examples include the Canadian and United States Cen- 
sus Bureau definitions since 1950 (1951); and also W. Martin, 
"The Rural-Urban Fringe: A Study of Adjustment to Residence 
Location". Studies in Sociology No. 1, University of Oregon 
Press, Eugene, Oregon, 1953; p. 30; and Lower Mainland Reg~ 
ional Planning Board, Urban Sprawl. April, 1956; p. 3. 
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60 
comparable units, the quarter-section lines were used as a 
grid net, © and the population calculations were based on 
settlement density within each square. Each settlement 
unit, farm or non-farm residence, was assumed to contain 
four people as an average.” 

There are quite a number of institutions, such as the 
Alberta Hospital (Oliver) and the Redeemer College, located 
in the rural-urban fringe zone, and the quarter=sections 
within which these types of institutions are situated have 
automatically been grouped in the highest density class. 

The same situation occurs with trailer camps. 

With reference to the obtained density pattern, three 
classes of population densities could be distinguished. 

1) 17 persons or more per quarter-section, 

2) 9 - 16 persons per quarter=section, and 

3) eight persons or less per quarter~section. 

The population density map (Figures 18a-d) shows an un- 
even distribution marked by population clusters. Generally, 
the highest concentrations occur within a one mile wide zone 


extending outwards from the inner boundary of the fringe zone. 


2 A =Secti is made up of 160 acres and each 
square has a side of half a mile. Four quarter-sections 
or 1 square mile contain 640 acres. 


e According to the Census statistics of Canada in 1966, 
the average size of a household in the Census Metropolitan 
Area of Edmonton was 3.8 persons. The average number of chil- 
dren 24 years and under per family was in the same year 1.9 
in the total census metropolitan area of Edmonton. The City 
proper accounted for 1.8 children per family and the rest of 
the metropolitan area had 2.5 per family. The figures indi- 
cate that the population of the rural-urban fringe zone as 
well as of the rest of the metropolitan area probably is 
younger than that of the City proper, and that the families 
are bigger. The figure for the average size of a family 
has here been rounded off to 4. 
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The parts of the fringe zone which are located within the 
corporate City limits, as may be expected, have a compara- 
tively higher population density than the rest of the fringe 
ZONe. 

In Table VII a comparison between the four fringe zone 
sub-areas has been made with regard to population density 
per quarter-section. 


TABLE VII - DISTRIBUTION OF GROUPED POPULATION DENSITY PER 
QUARTER-SECTION AND SUB=AREA 


Density Class Strathcona Strathcona Stony Plain Sturgeon 
East South 
Persons/ 
Say Mi. No./Qs % No./Qs % No./Qs.. % No/Qs % 


Group 1 >17 9 8 11 10 13 iN 1 le 
Group 2 9-16 3 3 5 5 is 10 Cpe 
Group 3 <9 «99 89 94 85 94 79. 122° 76 


Total SE 100 119 100 119 100 160. 100 


The number of quarter~sections within each of the three groups 
is similarly distributed throughout the four parts of the 
study area, with over 80 per cent of the total number of 
quarter-sections falling in the lowest density group. Lesser 
variations occur in the different areas. Strathcona East 

has the fewest quarter-sections in the two highest density 
groups, only 1l per cent. The high density area largely 
coincides with the developed ribbons along Highway 14 (Fig. 
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18a and 22a). A very high percentage of the population (89 
per cent) in Strathcona East lives in low density farm,or non- 
farm residences. This is typical of the whole fringe sub- 
area. 

Strathcona South has a more irregular density pattern 
than Strathcona East. It has a number of scattered residen- 
tial subdivisions (Figures 18b and 22b) which fall in the 
high density group? High concentrations of residential- 
institutional developments occur immediately south of the 
inner fringe boundary and along the river in the southwest. 
Still 85 per cent of the quarter-sections belongs within the 
lowest density group. 

Ribbon development with relatively high population 
density has taken place in the west along Highway 16 in the 
Stony Plain sub-area (Figures 18c and 22c), where other- 
wise 79 per cent of the quarter-sections have the lowest 
density in this sub-area. The higher density areas are scat- 
tered here too, except for the high density development a- 
along the highway. Sturgeon in the north, compared with the 
three other sub-areas, has the highest number of quarter- 
sections in density groups 1 and 2 (12 per cent each). The 
population clusters are found close to the inner fringe boun- 
dary and along the major communication routes (Figures 18d 
and 22d). The Alberta Hospital (Oliver), located in the 


extreme northeastern part of the Sturgeon area, aids in 


a A subdivision is a discrete area which has been sur- 
veyed for a particular urban function such as residential, 
commercial or industrial. 
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63 
increasing aie general density pattern. 

Next, investigation was made in order to establish 
an approximation of the number of and the ratio between non- 
farm and farm dwellers in the rural-urban fringe zone. The 
total number of non-farm and farm residences was counted and 
the resulting figure multiplied by four, the approximate 
number of members per household (See page 61). Non-farm 
residents do not include residents of hospitals or other in- 
stitutions. Neither were trailer camps nor motels considered 
because of the temporary nature of that type of occupancy. 

In this density study, the number of non-farm and farm 
residences was kept apart and noted in each quarter~section 
in the form of an index, <3 in which "r" represents the num- 
ber of non-farm residents and "f{" the number of farm 
residences (Figures 18 a-d). 

Table VIII shows the total number of residences and the 
size of the population in the respective category in each of 
four fringe sub-areas. It shows that there is a total number 
of 551 non-farm residences and 230 farm residences in the 
fringe zone. These 781 dwelling units, therefore, provide 
accommodation for a total of 3,124 persons. In the study 
of the size of population, each residence has been assumed 
to accommodate only one family, and no attention has been 
paid to the cases in which part of the dwelling house has 
been sub-rented to another family. Therefore, the calculated 
population figure is probably too low, but will serve for 


comparative purposes. 
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TABLE VIII - TOTAL NUMBER*OF NON=-FARM AND FARM RESIDENCES 
AND THE SIZE OF THE POPULATION IN THE RURAL=URBAN 
FRINGE ZONE 


Area Non-farm Non-farm Farm Farm Total Total 

No.*Res..Pop. Res. Res. Pop. No. Res. Pop. 
Strathcona East 88 302 98 232 146 584 
Strathcona South Loe 524 40 160 inal 684 
Stony Plain 143 572 47 188 190 760 


Sturgeon 189 756 85 340 274 1096 


Total bol 2204 230 920 781 3124 


~ Number of Residences Res. - Residences 
No. = Number 
Pop. ~ Population 


No. Rese 


Table IX illustrates the population density in each of 


the four sub-areas of the rural-urban fringe zone. 


TABLE IX =* POPULATION DENSITY BY FRINGE ZONE AND 
SUB=AREA 


Area Number of Total Persons/ Persons/ 
Quarter= Population Quarter=- Square 
Sections Section Mile 
Strathcona East AIRE 584 5,38 eye 
Strathcona South 110 684 Coe Le 
Stony Plain 119 760 6.4 26 


Sturgeon 160 1096 6.9 28 


Total 300 3124 6.2 25 


* The figures are estimated 
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Sturgeon has the highest population density with 28 per- 


sons per square mile, closely followed by Stony Plain and 


Strathcona South, with 26 and 25 persons per square mile 


respectively. 


tion per square mile, 21 persons. 


This is due to the 


Strathcona East has a smaller average popula- 


fact 


that much of the land area is already occupied with indus- 


trial development. 


The entire rural-urban fringe zone has 


an average population of 25 persons per square mile. 


Table X illustrates the density ratio between non-farm 


and farm residences. 


eA eee a 


IN THE RURAL=URBAN FRINGE ZONE 


Area 


Strathcona East 
Strathcona South 
Stony Plain 


Sturgeon 


Total 


Number of 


Non-farm 
Residences 


(x) 


Number of 


z) 


Ratio ( 


Farm 
Residences 

(f) 
58 oo 
40 Epos 
a7] S20 
85 Poe 
230 2.4 


THE RATIO BETWEEN NON-FARM AND FARM RESIDENCES 


There is more than twice as many non-farm residences 


as farm residences in the whole zone. 
and also the size of each individual farm, 


the distance from the city. 


The number of farms, 
increases with 


Still it is interesting to note 
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that there is a large number of farms located within half a 
mile from the inner boundary of the fringe. Actually, many 
of these farms are situated within the corporate city boun~ 
dary. 

Strathcona South and Stony Plain are the two most urban- 
ized sub-areas of the rural-urban fringe zone, with respect 
to ratio of non-farm to farm population. In these two areas 
there are 3.3 and 3.0 times respectively as many non-farm as 
farm residences. Sturgeon has a ratio of 2.2 and Strathcona 
East 1.5. However, it is to be noted that there are compar- 
atively few non~farm as well as farm residences in the eas- 
tern part of Strathcona, since the main industrial develop- 
ment of the City of Edmonton has taken place in this parti- 


cular area. 


Finally an evaluation as well as a schematic represen- 
tation of the connection between population density and dis- 
tance from the edge of the contiguously built-up area has 
been made. The investigation is based on the settlement den- 
sity figures (Figures 18 a-d) as arrived at earlier. The 
areas with the highest population density are generally lo- 
cated close to the inner fringe zone boundary, but many ex~ 
ceptions are found, mainly depending on the fact than much 
development has taken place in strings along the highways. 

In order to show the gradually decreasing population 
density with increasing distance from the inner fringe boun- 
dary, the whole fringe zone was simply divided into three 


concentric zones, each of them about 1 mile wide. Any other 
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67 
arrangement proved impracticable since the population con=- 
centrations occur relatively haphazardly, as indicated by 
the fact that at least six residential subdivisions with 
high population density are found in the outer most fringe 
zone. Table XI shows the number of quarter~sections and 


residences and the actual population density in each zone. 


TABLE XI - THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POPULATION DENSITY AND 
DISTANCE FROM THE CITY 


Zone Number of Number of Number of Population 
Quarter=- Residences Residents Density/ 
Sections Quarter=-Sec. 


Inner 138 SE) 1,340 10 
Middle 173 231 948 3) 
Outer . 189 209 836 4 


Total 900 781 35124 


The fringe zone around Edmonton is very sparsely popu- 
lated, and the zone with the highest population density 
has only ten persons per quarter~section (40 per square mile) 
according to Table XI and Figure 19. The zone closest to 
the City has the highest density and the number of persons 
per quarter~section decreases with increasing distance from 
the urban area. The second zone has a population density of 
five persons and the third four persons per quarter~section 


(20 and 16 persons respectively per square mile). It has 
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Fig. 19 correlation between Population Density and 
Distance tov City 
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to be noted that the average density for genuine rural areas 
in Alberta, according to the provincial census, is 0.5 per- 
sons per square mile. The figure for the rural-urban fringe 
zone is thus between that for the genuine rural areas and 
that for the City, even if in the case of Edmonton, it comes 
considerably closer to the rural density figure than to the 
urban, which averages about three thousand persons per square 


mile. 


11 According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1966, 93.9 per cent of the total population in the Edmonton 
Metropolitan area lived within the corporate limits of the 
City of Edmonton, 2.4 per cent lived in the Town of St. 
Albert and the rest, 3.7 per cent, lived in the remaining 
metropolitan area. 
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CHAPTER IV 
GENERAL SURVEY OF LAND USE IN THE RURAL - URBAN FRINGE ZONE 


The diversity of land uses in the rural-urban fringe 
zone has already been pointed out. In this chapter, a gen- 
eral description will be made of the various land uses in 
the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton. The land-use map 
(Figures 22 a-d) is based on aerial photographs combined 
with comprehensive field studies. The actual land use has 
been classified into nine major categories, some of which 
have been further sub-divided into smaller groups. The four 
sub-areas - Strathcona East, Strathcona South, Stony Plain, 
and Sturgeon - will be treated separately, although at the 
end of Chapter V a general survey of the urban development 
in the total rural-urban fringe zone will be given. 

The following photographs will provide a general impres- 
sion of the present land-use pattern in the rural-urban fringe 


zone of Edmonton (Figures 20a-e and 2la-e). 


The study~area is traversed by a great number of high- 
ways and other arterial roads, and each one of the four sub- 
areas of the fringe zone has easy access to at least one 
highway (Figures 22a~d). The small eastern part of the Strath- 
cona area has no less than three highways passing through it 
- Highways 16, 16A and 14A. In the same area the construc 
tion of the Edmonton Freeway, at present called Highway 14, 
is already underway. The railway network is also well-dev- 


eloped here. This was initially one important location 
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Sturgeon, Abandoned farm surrounded by unimproved land 
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70 
for the diverse industrial undertakings which have establish- 
ed themselves in the northeastern part of the area. Addi- 
tional side tracks have been built during the more recent 
years in order to satisfy the demands from the increasing 
number of industries located there. 

In the south Highway 2, also called the Calgary Trail, 
conducts the heavy traffic between Edmonton and Calgary. 
Especially that part of the highway which passes through the 
rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton has a very high traffic 
intensity, “since “alll traffic to and trom the International 
Airport also uses this particular traffic route. 

Of the four sub-areas of the fringe zone, Stony Plain 
has probably the least developed road system. Most of the 
traffic flow is collected along Highway 16. Here, as along 
the Calgary Trail, considerable commercial development in 
the form of motels, restaurants, and service stations has 
taken place on both sides of the road. The Jasper and Atha- 
basca Railways also cross the area in the northwest, and 
have attracted industry to locate there. 

The Sturgeon district is the largest of the sub-areas 
and has a well-integrated road system. The three main traf- 
fic arteries are the St. Albert Trail, and Highways 28 and 
15. The whole northern fringe zone is very lightly indus- 
trialized and commercial strip-development along the main 
traffic routes is not especially abundant except for the 


Sie “bert Trail. 


The present land use in the fringe zone is influenced 
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by several factors. Agriculture has traditionally been the 
main function of the area, due to good soil and proximity to 
the City; but social, political and economic factors have 
caused the out-migration of typical urban functions to this 
rural-urban fringe zone. Many residences during the past 
years have grown up here. One fringe settler explained the 
choice of the fringe zone location of his home as a conse- 
quence of "the humdrum and fast pace of city life". Gener- 
ally, the fringe zone is considered to be a healthier place 
in which to raise a family, as compared with the densely 
built-up city. Several commercial and industrial enterpris- 
es have been established in the zone, since government con- 
trol is less outside the incorporated city than within, and 
also because lower land prices and greater transportation 
mobility exist here. 
(i) Strathcona Bast: Land Use 

The impact of the intrusion of the city has brought with 
it a great diversity of land uses within the 28 square miles 
which make up this part of the fringe zone (fig. 22a). Rough- 
ly 10 per cent of this entire sub-area is located within the 
city boundary. The land-use pattern appears chaotic, and is 
indicative of an earlier lack of planning concern. The area 
is characterized by many empty lots awaiting future develop- 
ment and countless "For Sale" signs foretell the forthcoming 
urban encroachment. Relatively new non-farm residences in-~ 
termingle with abandoned and tumble-down farmhouses, and 


with rows of tall, round tanks belonging to the oil industry. 
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Fig.22a0 Strathcona East 
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Chains of heavy smoke spout from the chimneys of the numer- 
ous industrial buildings and mix with the noxious smells 
from the oil refineries, drowning great parts of the area 
in an essentially unhealthy bath. 

The location of industry in this area has historically 
been influenced by the railroad facilities. At the present 
day, industrial land planning with the following motivation 


is recommended for this part of Edmonton: 


Industries which require large parcels of land and 
which may be obnoxious or dangerous would locate 
in the industrial expansion area east and north- 
east of Edmonton. Prevailing winds will carry 
obnoxious odors away from the City; outlets for 
industrial sewage will be downstream from the 
City. In addition the natural buffering of this 
industrial area by the River Valley makes it 
particularly suitable for the suggested uses. l 


Oil refineries and a variety of chemical industries 
related to the oil resource dominate the middle and northern 
part of the area, whereas light manufacturing plants gener- 
ally are located farther south, in the vicinity of Highway 
14 and close to the city boundary or within the inner fringe 
part of the city. 

The British American Oil Company and Imperial Oil have 
established plants along Highway 16, and the refineries ex- 
tend over large tracts. The occurrence of unimproved farm- 
land and abandoned farms around these oil concerns indicates 
that the land is in the process of being taken over for 
future industrial development. Parts of the already com 


pany~owned land is rented to farmers and are in intensive 


1 City of Edmonton, General Plan. Edmonton, 1967, p70. 
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vee) 
agricultural use. Storage of pipelines and other equipment 
associated with the oil industry occupies many acres of 
former farmland, especially along railway tracts. 

The dominating land use in the very northern part of 
Strathcona East has been the extraction of sand and gravel. 
Most of the gravel pits are nowadays abandoned, and the same 
is true of coal mines along the river south of the Clover 
Bar Bridge. 

Upon studying the Land Use Map (Fig. 22a), the visual 
impact of non-agricultural land uses becomes significant, 
but the acreages involved are still small compared with the 
area devoted to different types of farming. Close to the 
city, the farms are usually small, but due to high special- 
ization and low transportation costs, economic farming can 
still be carried out. One feature that is typical of the 
rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton is the abundance of stab- 
les, which for the purpose of this thesis have been classi- 
fied as farms, since they depend upon land for crops and 
grazing. Most of the stables provide riding lessons and 
board horses which are owned by city people, and may equal- 
ly well have been considered as commercial enterprises. 
There are six stables of varying size in Strathcona East, 
of which at least four provide riding lessons. The others 
breed horses for sale. 

The total number of operating farms in this portion of 
the fringe zone is 52. The number of abandoned farms amounts 


to ten, of which eight are completely abandoned and two used 
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74 
exclusively for residential purposes. The farmland has 
either been taken over for industrial or other non-farm uses 
or amalgamated with surrounding farm areas. The above fig- 
ures show that 16 per cent of the total number of farms in 
the area no longer function as independent farm units. Even 
though the land is usually improved, there is comprehensive 
land speculation taking place in this sub-area, and most 
farmers seem inclined to sell their farms or at least a por- 
tion of them if offered a "good" price. Completely unimprov- 
ed land mainly occurs around the industries in the central 
and northern parts of the area and also on both sides of the 
new freeway north of Highway 14A. 

Subdivision for residential development has taken place 
in the area, but in reality few lots have become 
developed. Clover Bar and Hurstwood Park are exceptions. 
The former is located in the northern part of the area, 
and the residential development which has taken place there 
is of fairly low quality, and most houses are now more than 
ten years old. The fact that this district is zoned for in- 
dustry explains why the houses are generally poorly maintain- 
ed. The latter zoned and developed subdivision is Hurstwood 
Park, situated half a mile south of Highway 14 and in the 
fringe zone. This district contains nineteen single family 
residences and one farm of rather good quality. One subdiv- 
ision, the Grosvenor Park, contains only a couple of residen- 
ces; the rest of the area being crop-landy except for one 


plot, which is being used for auto wrecking. Another form 
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of residential development, the "Wilson Trailer Court", is 
found on the south side of Highway 14. 

The commercial land use within this sub-area is of min- 
or extent and is mainly found along the highways. The bus- 
iness activity in Strathcona East is represented by one lum- 
ber yard, one welding shop, one small cafe, some motels, gas 
stations, and two small grocery stores. Shopping in the area 
seems nearly equally split between the shopping centers in 
Edmonton and Sherwood Park, which is the newly-developed 
residential district immediately east of the outer fringe 
boundary. As previously mentioned, only two grocery stores 
were found within the actual fringe zone of this sub-area. 

One significant form of commercial - industrial devel- 
opment, with respect to space used, is the auto-wrecking lot. 
In this particular sub-area, there are at least four, three 
of which extend over several acres. Auto wrecking and junk 
yards are probably the most frequently described fringe char- 
acteristics and they surely aid in creating a very special 
"shimmer" to an already chaotic scene. 

Other land uses not previously discussed which exist in 
this sub-area include unproductive brush, recreation, insti- 
tutions, and utilities. Unproductive brush land occurs fre- 
quently, especially where the drainage is poor. Some of the 
stands have utility as wind-breaks. There are also a number 
of recreational facilities, such as the Happy Acres Go-Kart 
Park, the newly built Centennial Sports Arena, a drive-in 


theatre, and two hockey rinks. One small church in Clover 
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Bar and a school located adjacent to the Highway 14 inter- 
change on the eastern margin of the study area are the only 
two examples of institutional land uses in Strathcona East. 
Finally, the public utility land use is made up of the East 
Edmonton Power Plant, which the City is constructing north 


of Highway 16, together with some electrical power sub=-sta- 


tions and a city dump. 


The eastern part of this sub-area has a land use similar 
to that of Strathcona East (Fig. 22b). There is a great di- 
versity of industries with the major concentrations occuring 


within the city boundaries. Cement, construction, and mach- 


ine industries are well represented. Although there are no 
oil refineries here, the oil industry is indirectly represen- 
ted by a couple of big oil drilling firms and pipe-line de- 
potse The largest of the service industries in the area is 
the MacCosham's Moving Service, which has large storage mag- 
azines along the Calgary Trail. Their main localization 
considerations have been good accessibility to both highway 
and railway, distance from major city traffic, and availa- 
bility of space. Proximity with respect to the city’s mar- 
kets has been one important factor for Labatt's Brewery in 
locating in the rural-urban fringe zone. Their situation 

on Highway 2 is also convenient for truck-transport of the 
finished products. The Edmonton Liquid Gas Company is locat- 


ed south of the city border,also on Highway 2, and is one of 
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Fig. 22b Strathcona South 
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ae 
the few big firms outside the city limits. The generally 
non~continuous nature of the industrial development in this 
sub-area has resulted in an often broken pattern of land 
use. Many empty patches of vacant land remain between the 
industrial plants; the land usually being unimproved and 
for sale. 

Except for strip development of a commercial and indus= 
trial nature taking place along the Calgary Trail, the area 
west of the highway has a comparatively rural character. 
There isy however, a number of abandoned farms here) more 
precisely,eleven west of the highway and nine east of it. 
These show that the influence from the city is felt also in 
relatively rural parts of the fringe zone. There are al- 
together forty farms in the southern part of Strathcona, which 
still function as farms. They are, as a rule, big and well- 
kept and most are situated in the outer fringe zone. 
No stables have been developed here, but a kennel replaces 
this type of land use in this part of the fringe zone. 

Considerably more land is used for residential purposes 
in the southern part of Strathcona than in the east. About 
nine of the former farms in the area serve as non-farm res~ 
idences today, and many of them are occupied by older couples. 
The quality of the residences varies a great deal; dwellings 
range from large ranch style houses to small wooden shacks. 
In the north, close to the inner boundary of the fringe zone 
and within the corporate limits of the city, low density 


residential development is taking place and expanding at a 
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78 
rapid rate. This particular part of Edmonton is zoned for 
low density residential development and is planned to be one 
of the main urban growth areas in the future. 

Two residential subdivisions are found outside the city 
boundaries, one close to the industrial area in the eastern 
part of the fringe zone, and one in the River Valley in the 
west. The last-mentioned of the two has a very high standard, 
whereas some of the residences in the eastern subdivision 
are of low quality and poorly maintained. Some of them are 
also for sales The wooded area along Whitemud Creek offers 
excellent sites for country residences and some development 
of a very high class has taken place there. However, the 
major part of this beautiful ravine, together with the River 
Valley, is in the General Plan suggested to be preserved 
for recreational purposes. 

The high proportion of abandoned farms in this sub-area 
(50 per cent), has been mentioned earlier. Several residen- 
ces in the area have also been given up. Some of them are 
furnished with "For Sale" signs which in many cases appear 
to have been there for years. Adjacent to Whitemud Creek 
the fringe zone's only abandoned church was found, now almost 
overgrown with brush. 

The commercial activity is concentrated on Highway 2 
and is of the usual road side service type: motels, drive-in 
restaurants, auto repair shops, and gas stations. The sub- 
area's auto wreckers are here all located within the city 


limits and consequently subjected to more rigorous restric- 


2 Ibid., pe 42. 
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79 
tions concerning upkeep. There are several institutions, 
mainly of a religious nature, and among them the Holy Redeem- 
er College, pleasantly sited in the River Valley. 

The Whitemud Creek ravine and the River Valley offer 
excellent possibilities for recreation. There is one golf 
course, the Derrick Golf and Winter Club, anda large 
field for snow mobiling which provide amenities for those 
who prefer more organized occupations during their leisure 
hours. The public utility land use is represented by radio 


stations and a big city dump. 


The predominant land use in this entire sub-area is 
agriculture (Fig. 22c). South of Highway 16 many of the 
farms are shown as leased or rented and the actual owner of 
the land as living in Edmonton. A comparatively large por- 
tion of the land acreage is unimproved, especially in the 
West Jasper Place district, an area which is the subject of 
special interest from the Edmonton City Council for annex- 
ation purposes (Fig. ae Big and generally well kept farm 
holdings appear further west of West Jasper Place. Visually, 
farm land predominates north of Highway 16 as well, but great 
tracts there suffer from poor drainage which reduces their 
suitability for farming, although not for stable establish- 


ments. A few large stables were found, the owners of which 


3 According to a special study which has been made in 
the area (Edmonton City Planning Department: West Jasper 
Place Outline Plan, Edmonton, 1967, p. 30), it would be 
possible to accommodate Jolold FE: 70,000 Saople here in the 
near future. 
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Fig.22c Stony Plain 
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declared that the soil was wet and heavy and not good for 
crops. 

There are altogether forty-three farms in the Stony 
Plain fringe sub-area. Thirteen farms are abandoned, the 
farmhouses in four cases still being used as residences. 
Four stables in all are located in the Stony Plain fringe 
zone. An interesting feature in this sub-area, and noted 
as an example of the variety of land uses which occurs in 
the rural-urban fringe zone, is a "pigeon farm" found in 
a residential subdivision along Highway 16 (Fig. 20f). 

An Edmonton physician keeps hundreds of birds here for 
scientific purposes. In spring when the new broods are 
hatched intending purchasers can get a pet bird for the 
family at a reasonable price. 

The existing residential development is confined to 
four areas, of which the most dense population occurs in 
one large subdivision north of the Edmonton-Jasper-B.C. 
railway, and along the ravine lands in the south. The 
other concentrations of settlements are found along 
Highway 16 and in the Alberta Park, located within the 
corporate limits of the City in a district designated for 
industrial development. Few of the holdings there, as well 
as along the highway, are occupied by substantial build- 
ings. Scattered over the whole area are various types of 
residences, and the general impression is that this is a 
popular tract in which to locate a country home for families 


of above-average economic circumstances. (See Fig. 21b). 
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81 
A large number of plots is now being laid out in the 
ravine area, and offered for sale at comparatively high 
prices. 

Gas and oil wells are scattered throughout the 
landscape in the middle part of the Stony Plain subarea, 
and to the north some industrial development has taken 
place. The presence of convenient transportation facil- 
ities has also here been the dominant location factor. 
Relatively low land prices, because of the land's limited 
suitability for agriculture, has also played a certain 
role in the concentration of industrial plants here. 
Industries which have substantial land requirements, for 
example lumber, brick and cement, are frequently repres- 
ented. 

A significant portion of the area is occupied by 
forest and unimproved brush. Two country clubs have 
located in pleasant wooded areas, one in the River Valley 
and the other in the lake area close to the town of St. 
Albert in the northwest. Other recreation facilities are 
a car~racing park, an outdoor movie theatre, and some 
sports fields. 

The commercial activity is almost entirely concentrated 
on Highway 16, where many motels, restaurants and gas 
stations serve tourists and their vehicles. In the east, 
bordering the City, a disorderly and half-abandoned lumber 
yard extends over several acres of land. One mile north of 


the highway, the remaining wooden framework of the yards and 
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82 
houses of a redundant livestock buying station is to be 


found. Further north the relatively new "Edmonton Potato 
Growers Ltd." warehouse is established. Several lots in the 
eastern, industrial part of the Stony Plain sub-area are 
occupied by auto-wreckers. 

The public utility and institutional land uses are 
few in this area. The CFRN Radio and Television station 
has its main broadcasting headquarters on Highway 16, and 
another radio station is located in the Alberta Park. 
Another and less ideally located utility land use here is 
a large dumping area immediately west of the City boundary. 
The institutional land use, finally, is represented by a 


big elementary school and two army barracks. 


The northern portion of the fringe zone, located 
mainly in the Municipal District of Sturgeon, is the 
largest of the four fringe sub-areas, and extends over 
roughly 40 square miles, 5 of which lie within the City. 
(See Fig. 22d). The remarkable fact about this sub-area 
is that very little industrial development has taken place 
here. The few industries found are scattered throughout 
the whole sub-area and are primarily of construction- 
storage types. 

In terms of acreage, agriculture is without comparison 
the dominating land use. Outside the inner fringe zone 
boundary the farming industry seems to be very stable, 


with little obvious urban influence. Comparatively few 
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83 
farms were marked for sale and the general attitude amongst 
the farmers was that they preferred to remain on their land, 
even if they were aware of the possibilities of making a 
good profit by selling. Large acreages, but generally small 
holdings prevail close to the City boundary, whereas the farm 
holdings, evidently prosperous, increased in size with dis- 
tance from the City. In the summer of 1968, there were sev- 
enty~seven farms and eight stables in operation in this area. 
Abandoned farms amounted to forty-one, most of them being 
situated within the city environs. Twelve of the former 
farm houses were used as residences. The above figures show 
that on 53 per cent of the farms, ordinary farming operations 
are no longer carried out. 

In the southeastern part of the sub-area and within the 
City, a number of feed-lots and piggeries are located. These 
operations are a definite nuisance and attempts have 
been made by the City Authorities to remove them from the 
present location and relocate them in another area where 
they would cause less trouble. A future need for additional 
commercial and light industrial space in northeastern Edmon- 
ton will probably enable feed-lot owners to s@il their land 
at a greater profit than at present and thus solve the whole 
problem. However, many City dwellers who daily are confron- 
ted with the odors from these operations feel that such a 
gradual phasing out of the fead-lots is unsatisfactory; they 
still call for immediate remedial action from the City Auth- 


orities. 
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The wide variety of land uses in the inner fringe zone 
of the sub-area is remarkable, and found nowhere else in the 
rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton. For instance, in the 
subdivisions of Summerville and Brooklyn Gardens, within the 
City boundary, there are found one lumber industry, one mink 
farm, one poultry farm, three abandoned farms, and several 
residences of various quality, .all within one square mile. 

The non-farm residences are concentrated in subdivisions 
within the City or immediately north of the City boundary. 
The average age of the houses is rather high for the whole 
sub-area; most costly houses are found scattered over the 
landscape, especially in wooded areas located some distance 
from the City. Residential development in strings along the 
highways occurs more frequently here than in any other part 
of the fringe zone, and seems to have replaced the commer- 
cial activity, which usually dominates the main traffic ar- 
teries. There is no commercial land use on Highway 28, and 
only two small enterprises have located along Highway 15, 
whereas the St.Albert Trail has some motels and gas stations. 

Five auto wreckers have established in the Sturgeon 
fringe portion, a couple of them being extremely chaotic in 
character and extensive. A sithgle public utility land use 
has been noted, but Calgary Power Company has recently bought 
up land in the area, and probably plans to locate plants on 
these sites. The recreational land use includes a speedway 
park, a horse-racing parks an outdoor theatre, a golf course, 


and a sports field. The Speedway Arena is probably the 
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biggest and most expensive recreational facility in the 
greater Edmonton area. 

Institutional land use, as well as recreational, embrac- 
es large areas in this northern fringe zone. In the north- 
east, the Alberta Hospital extends over almost three quarter- 
sections of land. The hospital was already founded by the 
end of the nineteenth century and today has about 1,100 
patients. Farther south there are two other insitutions 
~ the Alberta Institution for Girls and the Belmont Rehab- 
ilitation Center, and, in the west along Ste Albert Trail, 


a religious seminary. 
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CHAPTER V 


LAND USE DIVERSITY IN THE RURAL = URBAN FRINGE ZONE OF EDMONTON 


In Table XII and Figure 23, a summary and graphic illus- 
tration are given showing the diversity of land uses for each 
of the four sub-areas in the total rural-urban fringe zone. 
No figures are provided for the number of industrial units, 

a fact which tends to reduce the value of the table. No 
further detailed discussion will be undertaken here concern- 
ing all different land uses in the zone. However, the more 
significant uses have been listed and compared in the fol- 
lowing table. Considered as significant land uses are farms, 
abandoned farms, non-farm residences, and commercial land 
uses, since these categories together make up about 90 per 
cent of the total land use in the fringe zone. In the cat- 
egory "non-farm residences" is included "non-farm residences, 
former farms". 

As shown in Table XIII, Strathcona East has a relative- 
ly stable agricultural base, indicated by a high figure for 
farms in operation, combined with a low number of abandoned 
farms (the ratio of farms to abandoned farms is 5.2 to l.), 
The commercial activity is relatively low and there are con 
siderably fewer non=farm residences than in any other portion 
of the fringe zone. However, the rural character is not 
significant for all parts of the Strathcona East sub-area, 
since the most comprehensive industrial development in Edmon- 
ton has taken place in the central and northern parts of the 


sub-area. This explains the fact that very few new residences 
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88 
are found. Most of the farms were here long before any form 
of industrial development occurred, and very little new con- 
struction of farmhouses has taken place. 

The southern part of the Strathcona sub-area has still 
a rural character within certain areas, but Table XIII shows 
that the area as a whole is undergoing urbanization. Only 
forty farms are located here, and the number of abandoned farms 
is relatively high, compared with the number of farms still 
in operation. Forty farms are still in operation while twen- 
ty are abandoned, which gives a ratio of 2.0 tol. Non- 
farm residential land use dominates in the area, with the 
highest concentrations occuring in the inner fringe zone, 
and as an average 1.2 residences are located in each quarter- 
section. The commercial activity is higher here than in 
Strathcona East,with twenty-six commercial units as compared 
with twenty-one in Strathcona East. 

Stony Plain has a comparatively low number of farms, 
but also a few abandoned farm holdings (ratio of farms to 
abandoned farms 3.3 to 1.), which points out what was 
previously said in the general description of the area; 
namely that the farms usually are big and located in the 
outer fringe zone, where the urban influence is not so 
prevalent. The figures for non-farm residential and 
commercial land uses are high: 1.2 and 0.2 units per 
quarter-section respectively. 

There are 77 farms located in the Sturgeon fringe 


area, a figure which is much higher than for any other of 
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90 
the three fringe portions, but it has to be kept in mind 
that this northern fringe part is bigger than the other 
three. The average number of farm units per quarter-section 
is 0.5, the same as for Strathcona East. Abandoned farms 
are usually found close to the city, but this is not the 
case here. On an average, there are 0.3 abandoned farms 
per quarter-section in the area and these are scattered 
throughout the whole Sturgeon sub-area. The ratio of farms 
to abandoned farms is here 1.9. The residential develop- 
ment has mainly taken place in subdivisions located close 
to the City border and reaches a density of 1.2 units per 
quarter=section, the same as for Strathcona South and 
Stony Plain. The figure for commercial land uses is low: 
0.1 units per quarter-section. 

Table XIV illustrates the land use intensity in the 
rural-urban fringe zone. By "intensity of land use" is 
here understood the average number of land use activities, 
all categories included, which occurs within each quarter- 
section of the zone. The total number of units per area 
is derived from Table XII, and no figures for industrial 
land uses are included. The result is striking; the 984 
separate land use units which are found in the rural-urban 
fringe zone are distributed almost equally over the area. 
The sub-areas of Strathcona South and Stony Plain have a 
land use intensity of 2.0 activities per quarter-section, 
and Sturgeon 2.1, whereas the figure for Strathcona East 


is somewhat lower: 1.7 activities per quarter-section. 
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TABLE XIV - LAND USE INTENSITY IN THE RURAL - URBAN FRINGE ZONE 
OF EDMONTON PER AREA AND QUARTER-SECTION 


Area Total Number of Total Number of Land Use 
Land Use Units Quarter-Sections Intensity 
Per Area Per Area Units/Q.s. 
Strathcona East 185 1g LEZ 
Strathcona South 991. 110 2.0 
Stony Plain 240 119 ZO) 
Sturgeon 33o 160 2el 
Total Fringe Area 984 500 2ek 


However, it can be assumed that the figure for land use in- 
tensity would have come to 2.0 also in the last area, if the 
industrial activity had been included, since the main part 

of Edmonton's industrial development has occurred within the 
eastern part of Strathcona. The average figure for land use 


intensity in the total rural-urban fringe zone amounts to 


2.0 activities per quarter section. 


In the following sets of maps, an attempt has been made 
to give a visual summary of the diversity of land uses in 
the fringe zone. The grid which formed the base for the 
density map has been used here also. Each map set is fol- 
lowed by a table showing the degree of land use diversity; 


grouped into different categories, in per cent of total land 
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Ae 
uses. Figures will be provided for each of the four sub-areas 
as well as for the total rural-urban fringe zone. The first 
set of maps (Figures 24a-d) shows the degree of land use di- 
versity within each quarter~section of the fringe. Only the 
number of different types of land uses within each quarter- 
section has been taken into consideration for this investi- 
gation. The following groups have been used: l 


Group 1 - Single Type 
Multiple Type 


Group 2 - Combination of Two Types 

Group 3 - Combination of Three Types 

Group 4 - Combination of Four or More Types. 
The variations among the different sub-areas of the rural- 
urban fringe zone are fairly small, as seen from Tables XIV 
and XV. Strathcona East, with a combination of extensive 
industries and unified farming areas, has a low degree of 
land use diversity, for example a high proportion of quarter- 
sections accounts for only one type of land use (Figures 
22a and 24a). According to Table XV, 68 per cent of the 
Quarter=sections in this area belong in Group I. A wide var- 
iety of land uses occurs along the two highways, and the 
twenty quarter~sections which have three or more different 
types of land use are, almost without exception, concentra- 
ted along these traffic arteries. 

Strathcona South and Stony Plain exhibit similar diver- 
sity figures and will therefore be dealt with together. 


Both of them have 66 per cent of their land in a single use, 


1 The same categories of land uses will be used as in 
Figures 22a-d, except for the type "Timber, Unproductive 
Brush, and Maintained Parks", which is considered only in the 
few cases when it alone fills out a whole quarter-section. 
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93 
mainly agricultural, with the highest concentrations in the 
southwest on both sides of the North Saskatchewan River (Fig- 
ures 22b - 24b and 22c - 24c). The quarter-sections which 
have a high degree of land use diversity are in Strathcona 
South concentrated on the highway and in the inner fringe 
zone northeast of Highway 2. Three quarter-sections in this 
area belong to the highest diversity group, having four or 
more different types of land use within each quarter-section, 
whereas Stony Plain only has one quarter-section in Group 4. 
As Table *Y shows, the per cent land use distribution with- 
in these two fringe areas is similar, but the land use div- 
ersity patterns are still rather different, as shown in the 
two maps (Figures 24b and 24c). The quarter-sections with 
the highest land use diversity are concentrated in Strathcona 
South whereas the developments in Stony Plain are scattered 
and seem to be rather haphazard, and in that respect typical 
for rural-urban fringe zones. 

Only 61 per cent of the land in the fringe portion of 
Sturgeon is in single use, also here mainly agricultural, 
and concentrated on the outer fringe zone (Figures 22d and 
24d). Quarter-sections with two types of land use are fre- 
quently spread in the area, even though most of them are 
found relatively close to the City. The highest diversity 
of land use, three or more categories per quarter-section, 
occurs in the inner fringe zone. The diversity pattern in 
the Sturgeon sub-area is almost ideal for rural-urban fringe 


zone development; small units and high variety of land use 
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in the area closest to the inner fringe boundary and a 
gradual decrease in diversity with increasing distance 
from the City. 

Figures 25a-d illustrate rural and urban land uses in 
the fringe zone. The significance of "rural" and "urban" 
has been discussed in Chapter II. It is generally agreed 
that a clear differentiation between the two no longer can 
be made. However, for the purpose of this study, "rural" 
stands exclusively for agricultural land uses, which here 
include farms, stables, feed-lots, abandoned farms, as well 
as the category "gravel, sand, and soil". Timber and unpro- 
ductive brush should rightly be considered as rural land 
uses, but in the land use map (Figures 22a-d), no differen- 
tiation has been made between these two categories and "main- 
tained parks", of which the latter is considered to be a 
type of urban land use. All remaining categories shown on 
the land use map are classified as urban land uses. 

The following five groups have been determined in order 
to illustrate rural and urban land uses in the fringe zone. 

Group 1 - Agricultural 

Group 2 - Agricultural plus other land use(s) 
Groupwe.— cdindustey 
Group 4 - Other urban land use(s) 

5 - Timber, unproductive brush and maintained 


Group 
parklands. 


2 Appendix II shows a tableau of Land Use Diversity 
in the fringe zone. 
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RURAL AND URBAN LAND USES 
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Rural land uses are represented by Group 1 and urban 
by Groups 3 and 4, The two remaining categories, Groups 2 
and 5, stand for mixed rural and urban land uses, with an 
assumed average proportion of 50 per cent urban and 50 per 
cent rural. All non-farm residences, regardless of 
location, are considered as urban, since to a great extent 
they are occupied by employees working in the city. 

According to Table XVI Sturgeon has a clear dominance 
with respect to rural land uses, with more than half of 
the total number of quarter-sections used for strictly 
agricultural purposes. The corresponding figure for the 
other three areas is about 40 per cent each. Areas with 
mixed rural and urban land uses, Groups 2 and 5, are 
relatively evenly distributed throughout the three fringe 
zone sub-areas of Strathcona East, Stony Plain and 
Sturgeon, whereas Strathcona South has a smaller number of 
quarter-sections in mixed use. The greatest differences 
in land use pattern among the four areas occur in Group 3. 
The industrial land uses dominate completely in Strathcona 
East, 20 of the 111 quarter-sections which constitute this 
sub-area being devoted to industrial purposes, compared 
with a total of 10 for the three other areas together. 
Sturgeon is least industrialized, with industrial land uses 
dominating in only two of the quarter-sections. 

The numbers of units with single or mixed land uses 
are listed in Group 4. The highest figure for urban land 


uses is shown in Strathcona South, where 37 per cent of the 
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quarter-sections belong to Group 4, as compared with only 
14 per cent for Strathcona East (See Appendix II). 

Table XVII gives a percentage summary of rural and ur- 
ban land uses in the rural-urban fringe zone. 
TABLE XVII - RURAL AND URBAN LAND USES IN THE RURAL - URBAN 


FRINGE ZONE OF EDMONTON, PER AREA AND QUARTER-SECTION IN 
PER CENT OF TOTAL LAND USE 


Area Rural Urban Total 
Land Use Land Use Land Use 
Emphasis Emphasis 
% % % 


Strathcona East 5D 45 100 
Strathcona South 50 50 100 
Stony Plain 54 46 100 
Sturgeon 64 36 100 
Fringe Zone Total 56 44 100 


The table should be studied in conjunction with Figure 
26, which shows the degree of transition towards urbanisation 
in the fringe zone. The figure is based on Tables XVI and 
XVII. 

With regard to land use the Sturgeon sub-area presents 
the most rural character of the four. The area's agricul- 
tural base is stable, the farms are generally well kept, 
and few of them are for sale. The zone of transition to- 
wards urban land uses is relatively limited, stretching as 


a narrow band from the inner fringe zone boundary outwards. 
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99 
Great diversity of rural as well as urban land uses occurs 
within this urbanized area, 

Great regional differences occur in the Strathcona East 
sub-area, and the transitional character of the land use pat- 
tern in large sections of this sub-area is easily visualis- 
ed. The central-northern part of Strathcona East is highly 
industrialized whereas agriculture dominates in the south. 
On the whole there is a percentage dominance of rural land 
uses in the entire fringe sub-area, but especially in the 
vicinity of the industrialized zone, the farms are usually 
owned by the big oil companies and rented to the farmers. 
The few farms which still remain in private ownership are, 
as a rule, for sale. Big, prosperous farm holdings are found 
in the southeast. 

Stony Plain has a slight dominance of rural land uses 
as well, and the comparatively big farm holdings are gener- 
ally found in the outer fringe zone. Transition from rural 
to urban land uses is taking place preferably in the Alberta 
Park in the northeast, in West Jasper Place, and along the 
highways. The visual impact of urbanization is much less 
in Stony Plain than in Strathcona East, even though these 
two sub-areas have almost the same percentage distribution 
of rural and urban land uses. 

The highest degree of urbanization has taken place in 
Strathcona South. This sub-area accounts for an equal dis~ 
tribution of rural and urban land uses. Industrial and com- 


mercial development has located along Highway 2 and east of 
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the highway. Significant residential development is taking 
place immediately south of the inner fringe zone boundary, 
in pockets still located within the corporate city limits. 

The degree of urbanization in the rural-urban fringe 
zone of Edmonton has occurred at different rates in the 
four sub-areasy as indicated above. In the near future, 
urbanization at an accelerated rate will probably take 
place in the two fringe sub-areas of the County of Strath- 
cona. This assumption is based on the fact that great 
parts of these sub-areas are already zoned for various 


forms of urban expansion. 
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CHAPTER VI 


AGRICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE RURAL - URBAN FRINGE ZONE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCES TO THE EDMONTON AREA 


Loss of Farmland as a Consequence of Urban Expansion 
Inevitably, cities must expand outward from their core 
into the surrounding countryside or they must grow vertical- 
ly. For cities in general, the growth up to around 1900 was 
gradual and limited by the prevailing means of transportation. 
A rapid urbanization of rural areas near many cities started 
to take place with the coming of fast transportation facil- 
ities. Highways and railways became bordered by commercial 
and other developments and agricultural areas became more 
or less encompassed by urban land uses. Residences occupied 
by employees from the city mushroomed where formerly cattle 
had grazed and crops had been cultivated. The conversion 
of good farmland to urban uses has for some time been a mat- 
ter of great concern. It is obvious that the expansion of 
cities must take place, for the most part, at the expense 
of agricultural land. The question arises as to whether it 
would be possible to canalize urban growth into areas which 
are less suited for agricultural purposes. Comprehensive 


zoning regulations could prevent undesirable development 
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from occurring and thus preserve soils for their optimal 
uSseSe 

During recent years detailed examinations have been 
made concerning actual loss of farmland due to urban Grewia. 
Probably the best known study in Canada has been undertaken 
by ReRe Krueger, who investigated the spread of urban land 
uses on to the Niagara Fruit Belt. He came to the conclu- 
sion that an increase of about one million people in that 
area would be possible without diminishing the fruit pro- 
duction, if only areas less suitable for fruit crops were util- 
ized for settlement. The land preservation would be accom- 
plished only if the municipalities involved were willing to 
co-operate and thus save one of the most valuable agricul~ 
tural resources on the continent to the benefit of the cities 
as well as of the rural municipalities in the region. 

More important than the actual loss of farmland is pro- 
bably the economic demand of city growth on farming. The 
impact of non-farm population growth in rural-urban fringe 
zones causes a rise in land values which in turn affects the 
level of property taxes; hence farmers are less able to 


1 Examples are D.J. Sor 


e Schripps Foun- 
dation for Research in population DESuiend, Ohio, 19563 and 
A.D. Crerar, “The Loss of Farmland in the Metropolitan Re- 
gions of Canada", 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 19673. 
and Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board, Urhan Sprawl. 
April, 1956. 


2 ReR. Krueger, "The Disappearing Niagara Fruit Belt". 
» Holt, Rinehart 


and Winston of Canada, Ltd.e, Toronto, 1967. 
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afford expansion of their operations through purchase of ad= 
ditional land. As a result of the increase in population, the 
demands for public facilities, such as schools, roads, water; 
and sewage, grow, and these public expenses have to be cov- 
ered by increased tax revenues. Investigation shows that 
farm real estate taxes per acre in metropolitan counties 
were twice as high as taxes on farms in counties next to 
metropolitan counties and five times the level of taxes in 
strictly rural counties in 1960." The higher tax burden on 
farms in the rural-urban fringe zone is due partly to the 
higher value of farm real estate, which for metropolitan 
counties averaged about three hundred dollars per acre com- 
pared with slightly more than one hundred dollars per acre 
in non-metropolitan areas in 1959. 

The farming situation in rural-urban fringe zones opens 
the doors for land speculators under a free~enterprise sys~ 
tem. The comparatively high prices which are offered by 
real estate operators, make many farmers willing to sell, 
especiaily in areas which during the years have experienced 
perpetually increasing taxes. Much land is consequently 
forced out of agriculture before it actually is needed for 
urban development, and may remain idle for a long time. 

Another effect of land speculation outside the city 


limits is the uncontrolled development of premature, scattered 


. The following short paragraph is a summary from A.D 
Waldo, “Farming on the Urban Fringe". Yearbook of Agricul- 
» United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington DeGoy pe 139. 
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subdivisions with insufficient public services. The rural 
land, instead of gradually "ripening" into urban uses, has 
been "forced" into urban uses, and becomes frozen there “as 


an institutional desert". 


In the fringe district of Surrey 
in the Lower Mainland region of British Columbia, speculative 
subdivision has resulted in 8,500 unoccupied lots under one 
acre in size by 1954; a number high enough to take care of 
ten years of population growth.” Zoning by=laws also, for 
areas outside the corporate city, can restrict such devel- 
opment, but are often hard to enforce in countries based on 
a private enterprise system. Another possible way to avoid 
development of premature subdivisions, however, is to demand 
a complete sanitary system for the area before any loans for 
purchase are granted. 

In spite of urban pressure, however, most farmers pre- 
fer to stay on their land and adjust to the new conditions. 
One way of doing this is by renting or leasing farmland, — 
which is held by speculators for future development. However, 
this solution of the land problem can only be temporary; the 
contracts are usually made up on a year=to-year recall basis. 
Under these circumstances, the agricultural production on 
that particular land can also be expected to be lower than 
necessary. Another, and perhaps more common way, is to 
intensify the farming, and specialize in products which are 


. G.oS. Wehrwein, "The Rural-Urban Fringe". Ecos Geogre» 
Vol. 18, July, 1942, pe 224. 


= Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board, Qpe cites pe De 
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especially perishable, but in demand, and which therefore 
can only be transported over long distances with difficulty. 
Such products are, for instance, fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers. The advantage of ready access to a steady market 
encourages such a specialization. 

But in time, urban development often consumes even the 
highly specialized farms close to the city. Intensive types 
of farming, too, need extra workers, at least seasonally, 
and farm labour is usually both scarce and expensive in ure 
banized areas. The farmer and perhaps also his family 
have to work long hours on the farm, in order to make it 
profitable, and the high wage levels in the city, combined 
with an eight-hour day for people living within commuting 
distance of the city, are often hard to overcome. Non- 
farm incomes of farm families then become increasingly 
desirable in the rural-urban fringe zone. For instance, 
by 1959, 24 per cent of all farms in the United States 
were Classified as part-time farm operations.° In the 
Canadian Census of 1966 a part-time operator is classified 
as a farmer who receives an income of $750 or more from 
work off his holding. ! Similarly farmers who receive less 


than $750 from off-holding work, but who also work 75 or 


6 


W.M. ous aes "Part~time Farming - Part-time 
Jobs", CU 
Department of PPPLENET ER Waskineren, D.C., p. l4a7. 
$ 


In the 1966 Census of Canada a Census-farm is 
defined as an agricultural holdine of one acre or more 
with sales of agricultural products, during the l2-month 
period prior to the Census, of $50 or more. 
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more days off the holding, are also classified as parte 
time farm operators.® According to the 1966 Canadian 
Census data, 16 per cent of the farmers in Alberta were 
classed as part-time operators. Presumably the majority 
of them were living close to urban centers. 

Part-time farming is usually followed by diminishing 
utilization of the land, aggravated by an increasing 
problem of weeds, which may also affect neighbouring farm= 
land. Further, there is an aesthetic side to part-time 
farming. Due to shortage of time, part-time farmers leave 
certain fields more or less unimproved; these in time make 
the area unattractive, especially if the farmer realizes 
that he can obtain an extra income by allowing advertising 
firms to erect billboards there. If in these circumstances 
the only way of keeping the countryside scenically 
attractive is by farming it, this would perhaps be an 
argument in support of subsidizing the farmer in order to 
give the urbanites the opportunity to enjoy rural areas. 

The planning policy in the Edmonton area is considered 
to be well integrated and far-sighted, in comparison with 
that of most other cities. The need for co-operation 
concerning land use, roads, utilities, and services 
between those municipalities that together make up the 
Metropolitan Area of Edmonton (Figure 14) is partly met 
through an Edmonton Regional Planning Commission established 


couse 


e Census of Canada, 1966, Agriculture, p. IX. 
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’ A number of objectives and principles of Metro- 


tre PISO: 
politan Planning has been stated by the Commission, of which 
only those parts related to agricultural land uses and 
zoning will be quoted here. 

The Regional Plan distinguishes between three agricul- 
tural land use types: 1° 

1) Agricultural-General Urban Reserve, 

2) Low Density Agricultural Uses, and a 

3) General Agricultural Zone. 
Included in the first group, Agricultural-General Urban 
Reserve, are 

those agricultural lands on the periphery of 

metropolitan development which, by their relation=- 

ship to existing land uses, to main road systems 

and to the established utility systems will, in 

time, become suitable for general urban use. ll 
The zoning for General Urban Reserve is also made in order 
to "prevent premature subdivision and development of land 
that is prospectively suitable for general urban use". 
The second group, Low Density Agricultural Uses, includes 
land which can be considered to be "natural resources of 


the area for purposes of primary agricultural production", +7 


q The Metropolitan Area to a great extent coincides with 
the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton as defined in this 
study. The greatest differences between the two areas are 
that the City itself, Sherwood Park and the Town of St. Al- 
bert are included in the Metropolitan Area but not in the 
fringe zone. 


10 Summary from City of Edmonton: General Plan 
ton, 1967, Pp. 26=2 1 « 
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and which therefore should be reserved for that type of 
land use. Parts of the Metropolitan Area that are more 
remote from urban development than those designated as Low 
Density Agricultural Area are zoned as General Agricultural. 
This third group takes in land which is of good agricul- 
tural standard, and which therefore should remain in 
farming. In certain cases, subdivisions of "less than 20 
acres can be approved without requiring zoning changes by 
the Gonmission™.-4 

The zoning principles in the Regional Plan serve as a 
valuable guide for present and future development within 
the Edmonton Metropolitan Area, and thus also for the main 
part of the defined rural-urban fringe. 

In cases where the present agricultural land is 
reserved for urban development the land is usually bought 
up by the City's authorities or by speculators, and is later 
rented or leased to farmers. It is nevertheless 
remarkable how much land actually is still advertised for 
sale for industrial or other forms of development, although 
the area is zoned for strictly agricultural uses - a fact 
which to a certain extent indicates that the zoning regul- 
ations are being changed fairly easily. 

In the northeast, there is a part of the fringe zone 
within the City boundary which is zoned for light industrial 
and residential development. Most land is owned by others 


than the people who farm it, and great parts of the district 


oy Loc. cit. 
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remain under agricultural use. The same situation occurs 
in many places outside the City limits, as for instance in 
the southwestern part of the Strathcona South sub-area and 
in West Jasper Place. Along the City border in the south- 
east and east, the land is zoned for industrial development. 
This may explain the fact that many abandoned farms are to 
be found there. Low Density Agricultural and General 
Agricultural Zones occur mainly in the outer fringe zone. 
The prices of land are considerably higher in areas zoned 
for General Urban Reserve than in the Agricultural Zone. 
At present the most expensive land for residential develop- 
ment is found along the southwestern City border, where 
the current price averages around $14,000 per acre.~> 
Land for industrial and commercial uses within the zoned 
areas reaches almost the same price level, variations 
which occur being connected with site factors and access- 
ibility to roads and railways. In other parts of the 
rural-urban zone the price per acre for land which is 
going to be used for purposes other than agriculture 
reaches about $7,000 per acre. 

As shown above, there are great variations with 
regard to prices per acre in different parts of the fringe 
zone. The acre price for land also varies considerably 
with the distance from the City. This will be discussed 
later in the chapter. Table XVIII shows the approximate 


15 Information concerning land prices was gathered 
from Real Estate Companies and from interviews with people 
living in the areas concerned. 
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price level on agricultural land in the four districts of 
the fringe zone. During interviews, farmers were asked to 
appreciate the value of their land five years ago. The fig- 
ures in the table have to be considered as subjective judge- 
ments, but most farmers seemed to be fully aware of the 
economic game which is taking place with land in the fringe 
zone. One remarkable exception appeared; a young farmer 
frankly declared that his land probably was worth "at least 
100 dollars per acre". It should be added that his 50-acre 
farm is located close to the industrial area in the north- 
eastern fringe and near the City border! No consideration 
was taken of his statement for the purpose of the table, | 


since he appears to be far off the mark. 


TABLE XVIII - APPROXIMATE VALUE PER ACRE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
IN THE RURAL-URBAN FRINGE ZONE BETWEEN 1964 AND 1968 


Sub-Area 1964 1968 Increase Increase in 
Per Cent 
Strathcona East 700 14160 400 57 
Strathcona South 1,400 1,800 400 29 
Stony Plain 1,000 1,700 700 70 
Sturgeon 900 1,600 700 ris) 
Total Fringe Zone 1,000 1,600 600 60 


The figures regarding current land values are the most 
reliable available. Most people seemed to have rather vague 


ideas of how much the value of the land has increased over 
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11 
the past five years. According to the table great increases 
have occurred in Sturgeon, Stony Plain, and Strathcona East. 
The prices of land in Strathcona South were comparatively 
high already in 1964, and the percentage increase between 
1964 and 1968 was not appreciated to be higher than 29 per 
cent. The generally higher land prices for both 1964 and 
1968 in Strathcona South can be explained by the fact that 
the main growth of the City has occurred in the south dur- 
ing recent years, which already has been discussed in Chap- 
ter I. An average increase in land value of 60 per cent 
in the total rural-urban fringe zone appears to have occurred. 

The figures in Table XVIII on current land values div- 
erge considerably from those given on Page 109. It should 
be kept in mind that land values presented in the table are 
average acre prices for a whole farm holding. Many of the 
farmers interviewed thought it more likely possible to sell 
a smaller portion of the farmland at a much higher price, 
depending upon the location in relation to areas of fastest 
growing urban development. The approximate value of farmland 
in Strathcona East is surprisingly low, 1,100 dollars per 
acre as compared with an average of 1,700 dollars per acre 
for the three other fringe zone areas. It may seem para~ 
doxical that this, being the most industrialized of the four 
fringe sub-areas, has by far the lowest acre values of land. 
As an explanation it may be restated that the prices of land 
vary considerably with the distance from the City. Informa- 
tion from two of the biggest Real Estate Gémpanies-° in 


Bo Privileged sources: not for publication. 
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Edmonton showed that the present land prices are almost twice 
as high along the City border as within a zone located only 
three to five miles outwards from the same boundary. Average 
figures of about one thousand dollars per acre were mention- 


17 As for Strath- 


ed tor "agricultural land in that otter zone. 
cona East, the absolute majority of returned questionnaires 
came from farms located in the outer fringe zone and corrab- 
orating information proved hard to obtain since most of 

the farmland closer to the City or in the industrial zone 

was leased, and the temporary operators were generally un- 
willing or unable to estimate the value of the land. 

The highest price level on land is reached in Strathcona 
South, which to a great extent is a consequence of the rap- 
idly expanding residential development which takes place in 
the inner part of a rural-urban fringe zone. Comparative- 
ly low estimations of current land values appeared in the 
fringe portion of Sturgeon. This may be expected, since the 
area is generally officially zoned for strictly agricultural 
uses. Great differences were noted with regard to the dis- 
tance from the inner fringe boundary. Farmland within the 
corporate city has recently been bought for 7,000 dollars 
per acre by the city authorities, whereas several farmers 


in the outer fringe zone estimated the current value at a- 


bout three hundred dollars per acre. 


Hi Good agricultural land, beyond areas with undeniable 
urban. influence, is generally sold for 80 to 150 dollars 
per acre in the more central parts of Alberta. The prices 
vary considerably however depending upon accessibility and 
quality of communication routes. 
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Of the total persons questioned as to what could be 
regarded as the main cause for the changing land value, 85 
per cent of the farmers in the rural-urban fringe zone refer- 
red to the expansion of the City of Edmonton as creating an 
increased demand for land. Five farm operators, whose land 
holdings were all located in the outer fringe zone, expres- 
sed the opinion that there was no direct urban influence 
in their area yet, such as could affect the prices of their 
land. Their estimations of current value of the land were 
very low, between 100 and 300 dollars per acre, and the in- 
crease in land value which had occurred during the past five 
years was regarded as being due more to general inflation 
than to land speculation. Three farmers answered that they 
had made considerable improvements on the farm during the 
past five years, and this had increased the value of their 
holding. Also in these three cases the farms were located in 
the outer fringe zone, between three and three and a half miles 
from the inner fringe boundary. Only one farm operator as- 
sumed that the improved communication system in his area had 
caused the rising prices of agricultural land. 
Bul ies ; on a ewc tay | 

Public services in a community include schools, health 
care facilities and general municipal services, such as roads, 
water, sewage, and fire protection, to name the most costly 
ones. In order to cover the expenses for the mentioned pub- 
lic services, a mill rate is often decided upon by the leg- 


islative body of the community and is based upon the total 
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revenue needs of the same community. Every individual pro- 
perty owner pays taxes in relation to the assessed value of 
his property, and the mill rate statement tells how many 
dollars per thousand dollars of assessed property value one 
is expected to pay in the form of taxes to the community. 

The first settlement in the fringe zone is usually mo- 
tivated by reasons such as cheaper land, lower taxes, and 
healthier environment as compared with city living. The 
first settler knows that he cannot expect many public ser- 
vices and utilities; he drills his own well and sends his 
children to the small rural school. Nevertheless, the first 
home-builder in the fringe zone soon finds himself surrounded 
by others who have decided to settle there for the same rea- 
sons as he did. Houses consequently grow up haphazardly, 
due to the lack of inspection and building restrictions, and 
each gradually finds that he is living in an urban environ- 
ment, without the benefits and services of urban governments. 
The greatest concern usually becomes the lack of modern schools 
with well-trained teachers. In order to supply various pub- 
lic services, it becomes necessary to raise the property 
tax level considerably. In time the fringe zone settler may 
end up paying higher property taxes than the City dweller, 
since the fixed price of the various public services in the 
fringe zone communities have to be covered by a comparative- 
ly low number of tax payers. 

Table XIX shows the mill rate statements for the City 


of Edmonton and surrounding fringe zone municipalities in 
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the two years 1958 and 1967. It should be pointed out that 
the figures are not exactly comparable, since the assessments 
have been made with various time intervals in the different 
communities. Also there are variations between the commun- 
ities in the degree to which buildings and improvements are 
taxed and in ways’) land values are determined and industrial 
property assessed. In the year of 1967, the total mill rate 
was lower in the City of Edmonton than in the less urbanized 
communities of Strathcona, Stony Plain, and Sturgeon. It 
will be noted that the rate has decreased by five mills (9 
per cent) between 1958 and 1967 in the City, whereas in the 
other three areas, it has increased. The greatest increase 
over this ten-year period occurred in the district of Strath- 
cona, where the mill rate increased by 17 units (41 per cent), 
mainly due to the change of status from Municipal District 
to County. Under the latter status, the community has full 
responsibility for all costs in connection with its school 
system. In spite of the great increase, the mill rate is 
comparatively low in Strathcona, which is the result of the 
numerous tax=paying industries which are located within that 
County. As shown in the table, the costs for schools are 


° ° ‘ e ° ai 8 
without comparison the greatest expenses for the communities. 


me The school enrolement in the City of Edmonton was in 
1966 25 per cent of the population, compared with an average 
of 30 per cent for the rural communities. In 1966, the City 
of Edmonton accounted for 92.6 per cent of the total enrole- 
ment in the greater metropolitan area as Proposed by E.J. 
Hanson (See Chapter I). By 1981, the projections indicate 
that the City's portion would decrease to 85 per cent with 
the tendency of large families to migrate to the outer areas. 
E.J. Hanson; l Lid | e_ Edmonton Metro= 
j = Sd » Edmonton, 1968, pp. 181 and 186. 
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The costs for hospital and general health care are 
low compared with municipal and school expenses, 
but the trend has been upwards for all areas between 
1958 and 1967. The total costs for the diverse 
public services which are included in municipal 
expenses required fewer mills in order to be covered 
i el 96 7, than in 1958. This suggests that the 
assessed land values increased during the 
period, since the costs for the same period in reality 
went up. 

With regard to public services, the two items, 
water and sewage, were chosen as examples of 
utilities usually supplied by municipalities, at 
least in cities, and paid for by tax revenues. 

The result of the writer's investigations of these 
utilities is illustrated in Table XX. The table 
is based exclusively upon findings from 
interviews with farmers in the rural-urban 
fringe zone of Edmonton. 

According to Table XX, most of the farm 
holdings in the fringe zone have their own 


wells. Only two farmers of the 
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TABLE XX - ARRANGEMENTS FOR WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
IN THE RURAL = URBAN FRINGE ZONE 


Water Suprly to Number of Residences 
Fringe Residences 


Strath. Strath. Stony Sturgeon Total 
East South Plain Fringe 


By water line from 


City of Edmonton @) @) 9) 2 2 
By local service @) S ak 2 6 
By own well iD 9 i ae 59 
By other means 6) ) 2 dl 3 
Total Fringe Zone 15 te 16 eal 70 
Sewage Disposal 

By sewer line from 

City of Edmonton ) 6) 8) 3 : 
By local service O 6) O 9) 6) 
By own septic tank 14 8 12 19 93 
By other means ut 4 4 a 14 
Total Fringe Zone 3) be 16 27 70 


total number of seventy who answered this question, remarked 
that their water needs were supplied by water line from the 
City. Of these two farms, one is situated within and the 
other half a mile outside the City boundary. In six cases 
the local municipality provides water lines to the farms, 
whereas three farmers answered that their only possibility 


to get water to their holdings was by hauling it by truck 
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from the City. 

Also regarding sewage, most farmers in the rural-urban 
fringe zone have to solve the problem themselves. Only three 
farms in the entire area are connected with the sewer line 
from the City. The local lines do not seem to service the 
farm population. Fourteen of the seventy farms are not mod- 


ernized in the sense that they retain indoor sewage facilities. 


The farmers in the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton 
must of course adjust to the changing economic situation in 
the area which surrounds the expanding city. First of all, 
many do not even try to cope with the new conditions; they 
try to sell their holdings at a good profit. For example, 
in the summer of 1967, 25 per cent (eighteen farm holdings) 
of the seventy farms visited in the study area were for 
sale. Another thirteen farmers were willing to sell part 
of their farmland if offered a "good price". A majority 
of farm operators said that they liked the location of the 
farm, but still many were prepared to sell and move, because 
of high land values with the consequent possibility of making 
a profit by selling. Only five farmers disliked the location 
of their holdings, remarking that it was too close to the 
City. In some cases there was complaint about fast-increasing 
property taxes, especially in the Sturgeon sub-area. Here 
several farmers expressed the opinion that the Municipality 
should try to encourage industrial development to a much 


greater extent than was the case, in order to increase the 
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income base in the community. 

Three steps of agricultural adjustment to the increasing 
urban influence are discernible: renting or leasing addi- 
tional land, intensification, and part-time farming. In the 
rural-urban zone of Edmonton, many examples of the above 
economic compromises in agriculture were found. Forty-four 
per cent of the total number of interviewed farm~owners 
rented additional land in the fringe zone; most of the lots 
varied betwen 70 and 155 acres in size. Larger farm units 
and a great degree of mechanization were considered to be 
necessary in order to survive the urban pressure. 

Intensification of farming, which in most cases has 
meant a complete change of farm production, has become a 
consequence of higher taxation and generally higher costs 
of living in the rural-urban zone around Edmonton. Every 
third farm has undergone a more or less complete change in 
farming practices during the last five years. Generally the 
form of specialization has been towards a single-farm pro- 
duct such as beef, dairy, poultry, or horticulture.(See Ap- 
pendix III). Utilization of more efficient farm machinery 
and greater use of fertilizers have also been pointed out as 
recent changes in farm practices. This is one of the posi- 
tive effects of the urban pressure. 

Part-time or spare-time farming is common in the fringe 


19 


zone around Edmonton (Table XXI). Though the majority of 


19 In cases where the farm-operator works full-time off 
the farm, but still has some income from the farm holding, 
the term spare-time farming is used. 
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farmers in the rural-urban zone obtain more than 90 per 
cent of their income from farming, a considerable number of 
operators have off-farm income sources as a complement to 
farming.~° The total figures for the whole fringe zone show 
that for 12 per cent of the farm population the work on the 
land provides less than 10 per cent of the total income, and 
several farmers in this group admit that they farm mainly 
for relaxation. For many part-time and spare-time operators; 
the farm gives a feeling of security. They keep the land 
in order to have a potential income source to fall back on 
in case of difficulties in obtaining off-farm employment. 
Great differences occur within the four sub-areas. Thus no 
less than 75 per cent of the operators in the Sturgeon sub- 
area are full-time farmers or farm workers, as compared with 
the low number of 40 per cent in Stony Plain and 46 per cent 
iieotrathcona South. Only & per cent of the farm operators 
in the Sturgeon sub-area derive less than 50 per cent of 
their total income from agriculture. The corresponding fig- 
ure for Strathcona East is 33 per cent, for Strathcona South 
46 per cent and for Stony Plain 53 per cent.2? That formes 
agricultural adjustment to the increasing urban pressure, 
as shown by the high numbers of part-time and spare-time farmers, 
thus most frequently occurs in the Stony Plain and Strathcona 


South fringe sub-areas. This might indicate that the urban 


20 According to Table XXI, about 39 per cent of the far- 
mers in the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton are part- 
time operators, as compared with 16 per cent for the whole 
province of Alberta (See Page 106). 


21 These conclusions have only a limited reliability, since 
the sample is small, as shown in Table XXI. 
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pressure, is for the present higher than in the other two 
sub-areas of the fringe zone. 

In this study of Aeciod Musebiin the fringe area, it was 
found that five years was the average length of time spent 
in part-time or spare-time farming. Especially spare-time 
farming has increased considerably during the past three 
years. One farmer has been a part-time operator on a rel- 
atively big farm for sixteen years, during which period his 
wife has had the main responsibility for the management of 
the farm. Only 20 per cent of the farmers who answered this 
question were actually part-time farmers s the rest had full- 
time, non-farm employment, most of them in the City of Edmon- 
ton. All part-time and spare-time farmers in the fringe area 
owned cars, and each one commuted on an average of i} miles 
per day between home and place of work. 

If, for economic or other reasons, it should be neces- 
sary to move from the present location, 40 per cent of the 
farm operators would prefer to move to another farming dis~ 
trict near Edmonton. Another 15 per cent were eager to re-~ 
main in farming, but in an area more remote from the City. 
About 30 per cent were willing to give up farming completely 
and work in the City of Edmonton or in a small town close to 
Edmonton. The remaining 15 per cent of the farmers in the 
rural-urban fringe zone had no special preferences concern~ 
ing the.eventual future place of living. 

Many of the farmers interviewed thought that part-time 


and spare-time farming will continue to provide a temporary 
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stage in the process of adjusting to the changing economic 
situation in the rural-urban fringe zone. However, as al- 
ready many of the examples from the Edmonton area indicate, 
these types of farming will probably, in the future, play a 
diminishing role as a source of family income. The actual 
farming will most likely be carried out mainly for the pur- 
pose of relaxation from full-time, off-farm employment. On 
the other hand, the farm operators in the fringe zone who 
are willing to carry out farming on a full-time basis, can 
at least temporarily do so by increasing their acreage by 
renting or leasing additional land from these part-time 


holdings. 
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CHAPTER VII 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL LAND USE PATTERN: ANALYSIS 


AND CONCLUSION 


The distance to the market often influences the utili- 
zation pattern of agricultural land. Thus two areas, having 
Similar production capability but located differently with 
respect to an expanding urban area, usually do not turn out 
the same products. This fact is established also in the 
agricultural land use pattern in the Edmonton area. The 
factors which affect agricultural land use in the rural-urban 
fringe zone are complex and difficult to analyze, due to the 
dynamic character of the rural-urban relationship. Trans- 
portation costs in relation to the value of the product 
have, through time, been pointed out as a key factor, but 
there is no doubt that the actual transportation costs play 
a relatively subordinate role within the rural-urban fringe 
zone. Influences on the agricultural land-use pattern in 
different parts of the fringe zone area are exerted more by 
variations in land values and the associated differences in 
property taxes than by variations in transportation costs, 
even though the latter still play a certain role. 

In order to develop a framework for further discussion, 
von Thunen's concepts of Der Isolierte Stadt will be refer- 
red to. In his work, published as early as 1826, the econ- 


omist dealt with land utilization patterns around an urban 
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center.* His model starts with a series of concentric land 
use zones surrounding a central city. The model assumes 
1) rational behavior, 2) an isolated state, 3) one central 
city, 4) a village type of settlement, 5) uniform topography, 
6) uniform fertility and climate, and 7) relatively primative 
transportation facilities with all products being carried 
by man, hauled by horses or oxen, or transported under their 
own power. @ 

The agricultural land-use pattern which develops around 
this central city is a result of competition between differ- 
ent uses. Von Thunen called the controlling: factor for this 
competition Economic Rent, which is defined as the return 
from investment in land. Those pieces of land which could 
provide the highest Economic Rent would also be the most 
demanded. In von Thunen's land utilization scheme, trans- 
portation costs were a primary factor; increasing transpor- 
tation costs led to lower Economic Rent and vice versa. 


Therefore, Economic Rent can be expressed as a function of 


A Reproductions of von Thunen's agricultural land-use 
pattern appear in many writings of geographical and economic 
matter. For this study the following books and articles have 
been used: M. Chisholm, Bural Settlement and Land Use. Hut- 
chinson University Library, London, 1968, pp. 20-32: Rui: 
Ely and G.S. Wehrwein, Land Economics, The Macmillan Companys 
New York, 1940, pp. 60-70; R. Barlowe, Land Resource Econ- 
omics, Prentice Hall, Inc. Englewood Glitts, "1956 y"ppr = 249- 
260; A. Grotewold, "Von Thunen in Retrospect". Economic Geog-~ 

—weVOle 35, 1959, pp. 646-555 and’ Roesune laaa = Von 
Thunen and Urban Sprawl", Te Meh Gs Vol. .Siiamanch. 907 5 
Ppa Os. 


cane Barlowey Land Besource Economics. op. cit., p- 250. 
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distance from the market, as illustrated in Fig. O7aee 

O symbolizes the central city market, K is the 
distance between the land and that market and R is the 
level of Economic Rent. Thus, with regard to the figure, 
an increase in K results in a decrease of R, until a point 
X is reached at which the Economic Rent is entirely 
absorbed. 

However, there is in most cases a competition between 
land uses, each of which therefore has a different R-slope. 
Fig. 27b shows a model for two competing uses. 

Land Use l yields a higher Economic Rent close to the 
market, but its rent decreases very rapidly with increasing 
distance from the market. Its advantage ceases at point Z, 
after which point Land Use 2 gives a higher rent, until 
point X is reached, at which the Economic Rent ceases too. 

Under von Thlitnen's thesis commodities which yielded a 
high Economic Rent close to the market were bulky products; 
such as root crops and firewood. The latter was in von 
Thiinen's time used as fuel and also as building material, 
and had to be transported to the market by wagon. Due to 
high transportation costs the relative value of these 
products decreased rapidly with the distance from the 
central city market. Land Use 1 in Fig. 27b also includes 


all kinds of perishables, such as milk, eggs, berries and 


3 Figs. 27a, 27b and 28 are taken from Robert Sinclair's 
article "von Thiinen and Urban Sprawl", pp. 74 and 77. Some 
small changes have been made in Fig. 28. 
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Fig. 27a Relationship of Economic Rent and Distance from Market 


Source: "von ThUnen and Urban Sprawl" by R Sinclair 
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Fig. 27b Relationship of Economic Rent and Distance from Market 
for two competing land uses 


Source: "von Thunen and Urban Sprawl", by R Sinclair 
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flowers which could not then be transported longer distances 
by the means of transportation existing at the time. Land 
Use 2 in the same diagram includes products of lower bulk 
per hectare, such as grain, which can be transported 
comparatively cheaply but which do not yield the same high 
Economic Rent close to the market. 

Fig. 27b represents, apart from land use competition, 
different methods of growing the same crop (perishable 
products excluded here for understandable reasons). Land 
Use 1 then stands for an intensive growing system with high 
input of machinery, labor and fertilizers, which is profit- 
able close to the market, since the higher production pays 
off in higher Economic Rent. The transportation costs are 
comparatively higher when intensive growing methods are 
used, since not only the finished products, but also extra 
workers and fertilizing material have to be transported, a 
fact which makes intensive land use less feasible further 
out from the central market. Hence, in the first zone 
(Fig. 27b, distance O-Z), intensive crop rotation would be 
preferred, whereas a less intensive rotation with fallow 
land might be better in Zone 2 (Fig. 27b, distance Z-X). 

These are in summary the principles behind von 
Thiinen's land use scheme. With O, the central city market, 
as center he constructed concentric zones for agricultural 
land uses of decreasing intensity (Fig. 28). In the first 
zone high-priced and perishable products such as milks, eggs 


and vegetables were produced, since no other land uses 
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Fig. 28 Sequence of land uses in Der Isolierte Staat 
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Market Gardening and Fresh Milk 
Firewood and Lumber 
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R Sinclair, "von ThlUnen and Urban Sprawl" 
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yielded a higher Economic Rent. The second zone was 
devoted to firewood and lumber, which are bulky and Cosray 
to transport, and therefore had to be grown close to the 
market. The land beyond these two zones became gradually 
less intensively farmed3 bulky products of high keeping 
quality like root crops occupied large parts of the third 
zone, fallow and pasture appeared in the fourth, and in the 
last of the three crop=farming zones a three=field rotation 
system was practised. The sixth zone was exclusively 
devoted to extensive grazing, since the distance to the 
central city market would make crop-growing for sale 
unprofitable. 

No transition zone between rural and urban land uses 
occurs in von Thiinen's over-simplified scheme of land 
utilization, and thus there is no rural-urban fringe zone 
as we know it today. Still there are several similarities 
between von Thiinen's agricultural land use scheme and the 
land use pattern which develops around a modern city. The 
determining force behind von Thtinen's land use model was 
the relationship between transportation costs and distance 
to market, whereas nowadays refrigeration techniques and 
modern means of transportation to a great extent have 
changed the assumptions on which the whole concept of 
Economic Rent was based. But resemblances remain, indic- 
ating that there must be other factors besides transport- 
ation costs which cause the characteristic agricultural 


land utilization pattern in the rural-urban fringe zone. 
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This chapter will try to analyze the agricultural land- 


use pattern around the City of Edmonton and finally to sum- 
marize the findings regarding economic factors behind modern 
rural-urban fringe zone farming as compared with those pre- 


° A 2 " ° 
vailing during von Thunen's time. 


of Edmonton 


The Edmonton area’ satisfies some of the assumptions 
in von Thunen's model. The City is the center of an agri- 
cultural district with a relatively uniform topography. 
The soils are generally of good quality for agricultural 
purposes, and the climate can be presumed to be uniform. 
Public transportation facilities in the form of roads and 
railroads are rather evenly distributed throughout the whole 
area, even though the actual means of transportation are 
different. If there is any conformity at all between von 
Thunen's land utilization model and the land-use pattern in 
the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton, it is obvious that 
a great part of the fringe zone must fall within the most 
intensively farmed belts of the model. Farm size in the 
fringe zone is closely related to the type of farming and, 
with the intensive farming such as market gardening and poul- 
try farming, it usually comprises relatively small holdings, 
a fact that has been stated by von Thunen and several other 


= The Edmonton area includes here the City of Edmonton 
and the surrounding rural~urban fringe zone. 
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writers.° Consequently, to establish any eventual connec- 
tion between von Thunen's model and land use in the rural- 
urban fringe zone of Edmonton, the first factor to be inves- 
tigated will attempt to ascertain whether the farms in the 
Edmonton rural-urban fringe zone are generally smaller and 
more intensively farmed than the average for Census Division 
Mow 21.0 

In order to obtain further information with regard to 
the agricultural land-use pattern, an additional thirty- 
nine farmers in the rural-urban fringe zone were interviewed 
in accordance with a written questionnaire. The questions 
included size of farm holding, distance from the farm to the 
inner fringe zone boundary, farm classification and produc- 
tion, transportation means for farm products, to mention some 
of the more important ones. / 

Table XXII shows how the 105 farms from which informa- 
tion was obtained were distributed with regard to size. 
Most farms in the rural-urban fringe zone as well as in Cen- 


sus Division No. ll are between 70 and 239 acres in size3 


2 For instance, M. Chisholm has a brief discussion in 
his book Rural Settlement and Land Use,about the type of 
farming and the optimum areal extent of farm holdings, in 
which it is established that small farms often are connected 
with an intensive use of land. 


6 When possible, Census Division No. 11 (C.D. 11), which 
includes the entire municipalies of Stony Plain, Sturgeon, 
and Strathcona and some others will be used for comparative 
purposes rather than the whole Province of Alberta. 


fh As pointed out in the Introduction, some questions 
and classification schemes are identical to those used by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in their Agricultural Cen- 
sus of Alberta (1966) and have been used in order to make a 
comparison possible 
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TABLE XXII - NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FARMS PER SIZE GROUP 
IN THE RURAL-URBAN FRINGE ZONE COMPARED WITH PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION PER GROUP IN°¢€.Damil 


SS ee See ee ea 


' Number of % per Group, 
Farm Size Fringe % per Group, Total Number of 


in Acres _—Zone Farms...Fringe Farms..Farms iniC.D. eile* 
pi 29 4 4 3 
162-69 30 29 6 
ORS 239 40 38 33 
240™= 399 HS 14 29 
400 & more 16 la) A) 


Total 105 100 100 


* Sources 1966 Census of Canada, Agriculture, Alberta 


38 and 33 per cent respectively. Still the differences are 
striking. 33 per cent of “the -farm holdings in the fringe 
zone are smaller than 70 acres, compared with only 9 per 
cent of the total number of farms in C.D. ll. There are 
also relatively few really big farms in the fringe zone, 
where only 15 per cent belong to the largest size group, 
whereas 29 per cent of the farms in the whole Census 
Division are bigger than 400 acres. In summary, with 
regard to size, the farms in the rural-urban fringe zone 
are on average considerably smaller than those of the 
entire Census Division ll. It now remains to be established 
whether or not a fringe zone farm is generally more 


intensively farmed than an average farm in the total area 
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included in Census Division 1l. The significance of the 
term "intensive farming" has already been explained (p. 128, 
a high input of labor, and/or machinery, and/or fertilizers 
per unit of land). For the purpose of this study no 
attempt has been made to extract an exact measure of 
farming intensity in terms of input per unit, since factual 
information is hard to obtain. Farming intensity ratios 
arrived at here are based entirely upon annual input of 
labor per acre of farm land, since these data were consid- 
ered to be most reliable and also easiest to collect.® 
However, it should be understood fully that they represent 
only one aspect of farming intensity, although probably the 
most decisive one. Each farm has been assumed to have one 
permanent, full-time (260 days/year) person in charge of 
the farming, except in those cases where it has been 
declared that the farm holding is operated only on a part- 
time basis. Only 66 of the interviewed farm operators 
provided answers detailed enough for the basis of farming 
intensity calculations. Due to the low number of answers 
no attempt has been made to find characteristic agricultural 
patterns in the various parts of the fringe zone. 

Table XXIII shows the various types of farming 


obtaining in the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton; along 


. Interviewed farmers were asked to list total hired 
employees into the following groups: full time - year round, 
part time - year round, full time - seasonal, and part 
time - seasonal; and to tell the number of work-days per 
year for all categories other than "full time - year 
round". 
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TABLE XXIII - TYPES OF FARMING, ACCORDING TO FARMING 
INTENSITY IN THE RURAL=URBAN FRINGE ZONE OF EDMONTON 


Farming 


Type of No. of Ave. Size, Average Labor, Intensity; 
Farming Farms acres Days/Year/Farm Work-days/Acre 
panwenynetly © 13 1,170 90 
Fur aR 5 260 22 
Hog 2 40 w72 1053 
Poultry 3 vO 924 Lowe 
Stables 2 LEIS 567 4.2 
caret - 320 _ a 
Dairy 7 310 682 Oe 
Mixed 26 385 148 220 
Cattle 5 270 405 iD 
Grain ay? 576 Sy ES 0.9 


Total | 66 

with their intensity ratio. The farming intensity varies 
very much between different types of farm operations and 
also with different sizes of farm holdings. Market 
gardening, fur, hog, and poultry farming form a group of 
especially high intensity, with generally smaller farm 
holdings. They can be considered to have a relative lack 
of competition as shown by the small numbers. Dairying has 
customarily been regarded as a high intensity type of 
farming, but in this investigation it has the low ratio of 


2.2 work-days per acre per year, as compared with 90 for 
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the highest intensity type, market gardening. Cattle and 
grain farms are usually regarded as extensive types of 
farming,” which also is verified in this study. The grain 
farms in the rural-urban fringe zone occupy few people in 
comparison to their acreage, and the farming intensity is 
consequently very low, 0.9 work-days per acre annually. 
Since grain farming is merely a seasonal type of farming, 
it can be assumed that many operators have part-time 
occupations outside the farming business. 

As pointed out earlier, only 66 out of 105 farm 
operators delivered complete answers, on which it was 
possible to base the investigation regarding farming 
intensity. However, type, location, and in most cases 
size of farm are known for a considerably higher number of 
farms, and on the basis of the answers received from the 
first 66 farmers it may be generalised that all rural- 
urban fringe zone farms of corresponding types have about 
the same farming intensity as those from which detailed 
answers were received. 

Table XXIV is based on 117 interviews, and considered 
to be more representative for the total number of farm 
operations in the fringe zone. The types of farms are 
grouped according to farming intensity. Number and per cent 
of farms in respective groups have been compared with per 


cent of farms in corresponding groups in the total area 


2 "Extensive" farming represents the opposite to 
"intensive"; low input of labor and/or machinery and/or 
faptiiizers. 
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anoluded “in’O.D. No. 1110 The result is as follows; 


TABLE XXIV - NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FARMS IN RURAL-URBAN 
FRINGE ZONE, ACCORDING TO FARMING INTENSITY, COMPARED WITH 
PER CENT OF COMMERCIAL FARMS IN CENSUS DIVISION NO. 11 


LL IE LE SLT IEE SS ST TE ABT NOR AVE NE IR EATON SS DS MN ST SEY LESS te 9 CR RE RR RA NP ARR NS ASPET YS 
Type of No. Farms in Rural- Per cent/Farm Per cent/Farm 


Farming Urban Fringe Zone Type, R-U Zone Type; C.D. ll 
> Market: 
» Gardening hig ig th 
5 Fur 2 2 ve & 
4 Hog 4 3 =~ %* 
Poultry 6 2 2 
= Stable 18 abs ~%* 
@ Sod l l -% 
= Dairy 10 8 ay 
HH Mixed Zi 23 LO 
v Cattle i? Hel BORE 
3) Grain 24 20 19 
i 
otras fa iy 100 98% 


k 


Fur, sod included in Miscellaneous Specialties in the 
Census statistics, which make up together 2 per cent of 
total number of farms. 


** "Hog" and "stables" are treated together with "cattle" 
in the Census statistics. 


Source: 1966 Census of Canada, Agriculture, Alberta 


ae Unfortunately the Agricultural Census Statistics 
provide figures according to production only for commercial 
farms in the various Census Divisions. Their classification 
is based upon value of agricultural products sold during the 
year, in this case 1966, and their dividing line between the 
two groups, Commercial and Small Scale Farms, is $2,500 
income from agricultural products sold. About 65 per cent 
of all farms in Census Division No. 1l are commercial farms. 
Therefore the figures for commercial farms and fringe zone 
farms are of course not directly comparable, but the commer- 
cial farming in the area can still be used as an indicator. 
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As shown in the table, the agricultural land-use pat- 
tern in the fringe zone is very different from that of the 
entire Census Division. Of the total number of farms in the 
rural-urban fringe zone, 12 per cent are market gardens, 
whereas only l per cent of that type of agricultural enter- 
prise is found in the larger area. For almost one fourth 
of the farm operations in the fringe zone, farming is car- 
ried out very intensively, and Appendix IV shows that these 
high intensity farms are confined to an area in proximity 
to the inner fringe zone boundary. High intensity can there- 
fore be said to be associated with short distances to the 
urban center. The Census Statistics do not differ among 
various types of livestock, thus it is impossible to tell 
how many per cent of the farms in the Census Division belong 
to the highest intensity group, since no figures are provid- 
ed separately for hog and fur farms. Still it can be assumed 
that the proportions between hog and cattle farms and also 
stables are not the same in the whole Census Division as they 
are in the rural-urban fringe zone, since farm types which 
require high input of labor are not found to any great extent 
far away from urban areas. However, 25 per cent of the farms 
in the fringe zone are very intensively farmed, and it can 
be assumed, even in the absence of exact figures, that the 
corresponding figure for the entire Census Division is con- 
Siderably lower. 

The category "Intensive Farming" includes stables, sod, 


dairy, and mixed farms, and more than half the number of 
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farms in the fringe zone belongs to that group, as compared 
with only 27 per cent in the larger area which constitutes 
the Census Division. This group should have been compara- 
tively greater if the Census Statistics had included also 
small scale farms. Many mixed farms, according to the re- 
sults from the investigation in the fringe zone, were oper- 
ated on a small scale or part-time pases = 

Most remarkable in this whole table is perhaps the high 
number of stables in the fringe zone; no fewer than 15 per 
cent of the total number of farms are stables. It can again 
be assumed that a very high percentage of the stables are 
located in densely populated areas, since most of them pro- 
vide riding lessons and board horses for city people. For 
the few stables from which owners obtain their income by 
raising thoroughbred horses for sale, the location facor 
with respect to the urban center is a matter of less con- 
cern. The percentage of mixed farms in the fringe zone is 
surprisingly high, 23 per cent, especially since so many 
farmers themselves stress the necessity of specialization 
in farming in the fringe zoney on account of high land val- 
ues and general urban pressure. The high figure for mixed 
farms in the fringe zone depends partly upon the fact that 
many of the mixed farms are farmed on a part-time basis, 
and Gam as such still be considered typical of farming in 
an area which is undergoing transition from rural to urban 
land uses. 

According to von Thunen's scheme, dairy farms for milk 


ao Figures are available here only for part-time operated 
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were located close to the market, since most dairy products 
are highly perishable. Modern means of transportation and 
refrigeration techniques have changed the production con- 
ditions for dairy products, and consequently market confine- 
ment as to location is no longer of prime importance. In 
the fringe zone study, only 8 per cent of the farms were 
dairy farms, compared with 17 per cent in the whole Census 
Division. Many dairy farmers in the fringe zone agreed that 
the trend in dairy farming in the Edmonton area is towards 
larger units with more mechanization and a well developed 
system of transportation of the products. The need for 
larger land areas often forces the farmers to move out from 
the urbanized areas and settle in the truly rural area, a 
change which in the long run was considered to have econom- 
ic advantages due to lower land prices, in spite of higher 
transportation costs. 

Cattle and grain farms constitute the last group, which 
here has been designated "extensive farming". The figures 
given for the total Census Division show the number of live~ 
stock, including hog farms, which in the fringe area have 
been considered as a very intensive type of farming, and 
stables, which are regarded in this study to be more labor 
demanding than usual types of cattle farms. Thus the figures 


are also not entirely comparable here, but if all three types 


11 ¢ ontinued) farms. Of these, which together consti- 
tute 40 per cent of the total number of farm holdings in 
the fringe zone, almost half the number are classified as 
mixed farms. (See Table XXI) 
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sshoc.farms, cattle farms, and stables =Ware counted together ,y 
a percentage of 29 is found for the fringe zone area, as com- 
pared with 49 per cent for livestock operations in the en- 
tire Census Division. The grain farms in the rural-urban 
fringe zone are generally the largest and least-intensively 
farmed tagricultunal holdings. This isishowneihvlabte xXl1l. 
Figures for the various types of individual farms can be 
studied in Appendix IV. Several of the grain farms occupy 
more than 1,000 acres of land. Counted as a percentage, 
there is almost the same proportion of grain farms in the 
fringe zone as in the area included in Census Division No. 
lls 20 per cent in the fringe zone and 19 per cent of the 
total number of farms in the entire Census Division repre- 
sented in the table are grain farms. 

In summary, the two assumptions from page 131 concerning 
eventual conformity between von Thunen's land utilization 
model and the agricultural land-use pattern in the rural- 
urban fringe zone of Edmonton can be considered to be sat- 
isfied with regard to farm size and farming intensity since 
1) an average fringe zone farm is almost invariably smaller 
than an average farm in the area included in Census Division 
Nevelia B(page —le2)s 2) With regard to the definition 
used for the purpose of this study, the average farming in- 
tensity in the fringe zone is higher than that of the total 
Census Division area. Lack of directly comparable figures 
makes it hard to state the actual degrees of intensity, but 


always the various types of "very intensive" operations are 
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vastly more frequent inside the fringe zone than outside 
ai 

According to the figures in Table XXIII and Appendix 
IV there is a relationship between farming intensity and 
size of farm holding in the rural-urban fringe zone. In 
order to establish how close the relationship is, the 
individual values for farming intensity and size of farm 
were plotted on double logarithmic paper. Figure 29 shows 
that there is a very high relationship between the two 
factors. A correlation analysis*- based upon the logarith- 
mic transformed values of farm size and farming intensity 
gave a correlation coefficient of -0.85, tested and found 
significant at the 1 per cent level. This points out that 
there is a high inverse logarithmic relationship between 
farm size and farming intensity, i.e. the farms become 
smaller as the need for and the tendency towards intensity 


become greater. 


12 The following formula was used for the correlation: 


r = 
n n 
2 22 a 2 =2 
ig ona) meee 
i=l i=l 
x; and y, are variables (1 = 1,2,3,4,---------- n) 


bt 


xi 


r = correlation coeff. = arithmetic mean of X; 
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n = number of observ'ns y = arithmetic mean of ve 
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Fringe Zone of Edmonton 

One last question is whether it is possible to 
distinguish a sequence of different categories of agric- 
ultural land uses in the rural-urban fringe zone of 
Edmonton, similar to that of von Thtinen's model. In the 
model it is established that the farming intensity 
decreases proportionately with distance from the market.?* 
Consequently, the next factor to be taken into consider- 
ation is distance. Again, the above described procedure 
was followed; first, the individual values of intensity 
and distance between the farm holding and the inner fringe 
zone boundary (see Appendix IV) were plotted on double 
logarithmic paper, and the pattern which resulted was 
later compared with the result of a correlation analysis. 
Neither diagram nor correlation analysis did show any 
particular relationship between the two factors. The 
correlation gave a coefficient of -0.3, which merely 
indicates that the relationship here is also inverse, 
i.e. more distant farms are generally farmed with less 
intensity than farms located close to the inner fringe 
zone boundary. 

In further analysis of the data, attention was paid 
exclusively to number and location of farm operations in 


each of the ten intensity categories used in Tables XXIII 


He In the fringe zone study the term "inner fringe 
zone boundary" is used instead of "market". 
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and XXIV rather than to farming intensity per individual 
farm. Farm category and location with respect to the inner 
fringe zone boundary was known for a total of 117 farms in 
the fringe zone. The distance between fringe zone farms 
and the inner fringe zone boundary could be divided into 
three zones, all distances counted outwards from the inner 
fringe zone boundary: 

Zone 1 - less than 1.5 miles; 

Zener? = (trom, 1.5 to 23.5 meles, Jand 

Zone 3 - more than 2.5 miles but less than 4 miles. 
These zones were set up with respect to distribution of 
different farm categories (see Table XXV). According to this 
investigation, there is a high relationship between the type 
of farming and distance. Thus the four most intensively 
farmed categories, Market Gardening, Fur, Hog; and Poultry; 
have all their highest concentration, of individual farm un- 
its within the first zone: fur, 100 per cent (only two farms); 
Poultry, 83 per cent; hog, 75 per cent; and market gardening, 
70 per cent. The rest of the farms included in these four 
categories are without exception located in Zone 2. 

The four farming categories - Stable, Sod, Dairy, and 
Mixed - have the highest concentration of farm holdings in 
Zone 2, though the distribution of farms in this group is 
more dispersed. The mixed farms, for instance, have 52 per 
cent of their category located in the second zone, whereas 
41 per cent are found in the first zone and 7 per cent in 


the third zone. Almost the same percentage variations occur 
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for stables in the fringe zone. The ten dairy farms distrib- 
ute themselves almost equally over the whole study areas 40 
per cent in Zone 2 and 30 per cent in each of the other two 
zones. The two types of farms which, in Table XXIV, have 
been called "extensive types of farming" - Cattle and Grain = 
are concentrated mainly in the third zone, located farthest 
away from the inner fringe boundary. Fifty per cent of the 
cattle farms and 42 per cent of the grain farms are found in 
the third zone, but high concentrations also occur in Zone l 
- 33 per cent and 38 per cent respectively. The cattle farms 
located close to the city are more intensively farmed than 
the rest, as shown in Appendix IV. Some of the cattle and 
grain farms are operated on a part-time basis. The distribu- 
tion of the different categories of farms with respect to 
distance to the inner fringe zone has been graphically illus- 
trated in Figure 30. The width of each column is proportional 
to the number of farms per category. 

Figure 30 can also be drawn as a circle diagram, in which 
the Legal City boundary is converted to a central point around 
which the circles are constructed, the radius of which coin- 
cides with the three distances in Figure 30 (aye LS T= Zooey 
and r= 6.5). “(See Figure 31). Zone 1 in this diagram in= 
cludes the highest concentrations of Market Gardening, Fur, 
Hog, and Poultry farms, the four agricultural land uses in 
the fringe zone which have been shown to have the highest 
farming intensities. The next zone embraces farm types of 


the second highest intensities, Stables, Sod, Dairy, and Mixed 
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Fig. 30 Percent number of farms./ zone and type in the 


(Width of column proportional to number of farms / category. 
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Sequence of agricultural land uses in the rural - urban 
fringe zone of Edmonton 


Zone 1 (0 = 1,5 mites from Inner Fringe Boundary) 


Highest concentration of Market Gardening, Fur, Hog, 
Poultry 


Zone 2 (1,5 - 2.5 miles from Inner Fringe Boundary) 
Highest concentration of Stables, Sod, Dairy, Mixed 
Zone 3 (2.5 - 3.5 miles from Inner Fringe Boundary) 


Highest concentration cf Cattle, Grain 
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farms, and the last zone the highest concentrations of the 


two farm types of least intensity, Cattle and Grain farms. 


" 
In von Thunen's scheme, six different agricultural land- 


use zones of decreasing intensity were distinguished, whereas 
in the Edmonton rural-urban fringe zone only three zones were 
possible to differentiate. 

In spite of the differences with regard to the actual 
number of zones, there are certain similarities between von 
Thunen's agricultural land utilization pattern and the dev- 
eloped pattern around the City of Edmonton. The first zone 
coincides in the two schemes with respect to Market Gardening. 
In the Edmonton study, the preference of location close to 
the city border was more frequently explained as a matter of 
convenience due to the necessity of making several trips per 
day to the central city than directly as a consequence of 
lower transportation costs with shorter distance to the mar-. 
ket. However, most market garden operators said that they 
would not produce the same farm products if their farms were 
located 50 miles further out from the City limits, as trans- 
portation costs would be too high. In von Thlnen's scheme, 
the location was exclusively dictated by economic reasons, 
the Economic Rent for garden products decreased very rapidly 
with increasing distance from the market because of less ef- 
ficient transportation facilities. 


Zone Number 2 in von Thunen's scheme - the forest area - 
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does not, of course, play any major role as a supply source 
for fuel and building materials for today. Actually, much 
of the energy and fuel sources are, in the case of Edmonton, 
presently located near the core of the city (for example, the 
power station and the terminals for oil and gas pipe lines). 
Still, many modern cities have substantial forest areas lo- 
cated within as well as beyond the corporate limits of the 
city. These present-day woodlands are to be considered more 
as a product of urbanization (see the quotation below) and 
as such, kept as a major resource for urban and recreational 
purposes. It is not possible to distinguish any regular dis- 
tribution of these forested areas, and many of them are reduced 
to small patches only. 

Gottman has a thesis about the origin of woodlands which, 
during recent times, have developed in the urbanized northeast- 
ern seaboard of the United States. His theory is probably 
valid for development around any modern, expanding city. 

He states: 

These woodlands result from the imbalance between 

expanding urbanization and shrinking agricultural 

lands. More formerly tilled farm acreage is being 

abandoned and is reverting to wooded growth than 


is being consumed by urban and related special uses, 
and this has been true for some time. 14 


Several of the scattered patches of forest and brush 
land in the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton (See Figures 
4 Jean Gottman, 


- The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1964, p. 342. 
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22a-d) have developed on idle agricultural land during recent 
years. Stables are often found in connection with these wood- 
lands. These give the latter a value as recreational areas. 
Thus, indirectly, zone number 2 in von ThUnen's model as well 
as in the Edmonton study can be considered to be related, 
since stables have their highest concentration in that zone 
in the rural-urban fringe zone of Edmonton. However, the 
economic importance of the forested area has changed since 
von Thunen's time; today it is mainly used for spare-time, 
recreational purposes. Stables which provide riding lessons 
depend upon close proximity to the market, that part of the 
city population which is interested in riding horseback. A 
location outside the fringe zone would reduce their business 
possibilities considerably. 

In the study of agricultural land uses in the Edmonton 
fringe zone, it was established that dairy farms have their 
highest concentration in the second zone. According to von 
Thinen's scheme perishable products like milk had to be 
produced in close proximity to the market, and the differ- 
ences here between the two schemes point out the great 
changes which have occurred within transportation and 
refrigeration technology. Actually, the concentration 
within the second zone of the Edmonton study must be 
considered to be more by chance, since by percentage a much 
higher amount of dairy farms is found in the total area 
included in Census Division 11 than in the rural-urban 


fringe zone. See Table XXIV. Most of the farmers 
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interviewed were of the opinion that transportation costs 
would not be any major hindrance to dairy farming consider- 
ably furthertout from thetcentraltcityemarkets 

In von Thtinen's model, zones 3,4 and 5 are devoted to 
crop-farming of various intensities, Zone 3 to Intensive 
Crop-farming (mainly root crops), Zone 4 Crop-farming with 
Fallow and Pasture, and Zone 5 Three-Field Rotation. In 
the Edmonton study, intensive crop-farming and crop-farming 
with pasture and fallow have both been included in Zone 2, 
together with stables and dairy farming. Grain farms 
usually practise a three-field rotation and have therefore 
here been classified as extensive farming, forming a 
separate group (Zone 3) together with cattle farms, since 
both of them have their highest concentration of individual 
farms in an area located more than 2.5 miles outside the 
inner fringe zone boundary. 

With regard to number of farms per category, mixed 
farming dominates in Zone 2. The mixed farms specializing 
in root crops are generally located closer to the inner 
fringe zone boundary than those growing mainly grains. On 
an average, 10 per cent of the total acreage occupied by 
mixed farms was in fallow or pasture in summer 1968. With 
respect to economic returns from farming, the great majority 
of farm operators considered specialization in grain or cattle 
to be more profitable than mixed farming at a distance of 
50 miles or more from the inner fringe zone boundary. 


The third zone, finally, in the Edmonton study can be 
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compared with Zones 5 and 6 in von Thiinen's scheme. The 
farming here is generally extensive; large areas are used 
only for grazing and the grain farms have much of their 
land in fallow or pasture, more precisely about 25 per cent 
of total farming area. With regard to Table XXIV, this 
cattle and grain farming zone continues beyond the outer 
fringe zone boundary, since almost 70 per cent of all 
commercial farms in Census Division ll are concentrated in 


these two categories of farming activities. 
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CONCLUSION 


Von Thinen based his agricultural land use model 
primarily upon transportation costs which also included 
time, effort and inconvenience associated with moving labor, 
and supplies to and from the different production sites. 

The agricultural pattern of the model changed as a navigable 
stream flowing through the center of the city was added, 
since transportation by boat is less expensive than 
transportation by wagon. Products which earlier could be 
grown only in close proximity to the market could now be 
produced considerably further away from it, providing the 
individual sites were located along the stream. These 
modifications yield the same Economic Rent. 

Apart from von Thiinen's model, the development of 
railroads and modern highways; allowing products to be 
transported over long distances, has had a similar effect 
upon the agricultural land use pattern. Refrigeration 
technology has made it possible to produce all kinds of 
perishable items far away from the actual city market. 
Furthermore, even if refrigeration must be employed, 
transportation costs have declined in relation to other 


agricultural production costs and are no longer directly 
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proportional to the distance and bulk. Regional specializa- 
tion in certain products,often in connection with large-scale 
production, and generally larger markets for farm products 
have also aided in altering the criteria for a regular agri- 
cultural land-use pattern to develop. For farming areas lo- 
cated close to an urban center, there is another important 
factor which should be considered, namely the competition for 
land from non-agricultural uses. 

There are many factors which indicate that von Thlnen's 
ideas would have to be reinterpreted in order to have much 
apparent application to modern situations. Still, the case- 
study of the agricultural land-use situation in the rural- 
urban fringe zone of Edmonton shows that it is possible to 
distinguish an agricultural land-use pattern, similar to that 
hypothesised by von ThUnen for a ninetheenth century city. 

In the Edmonton study, it has been established that the 
farm holdings in the inner fringe zone (Zone 1 in Figure 31) 
generally are specialized, very intensively farmed, and rela- 
tively small. These specialized farms are, almost without 
exception, operated on a full-time basis, in which respect 
they differ from the mixed farms in the same zone, on which 
farming often is carried out on a part-time basis. It has 
likewise been stated that the proportion of abandoned farms 
in the inner fringe zone is comparatively high, and that var- 
ious forms of urban land uses have taken place or are in the 
process of taking place on former agricultural land, even 


though a considerable number of acres are left completely 
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idle and in the hands of land speculators. These, we have 
seen, may become forest patches. 

Those farmers who for various reasons prefer to remain 
on their holdings have usually made a compromise; they have 
sold a part of their farm land and specialized in’a type of 
farming which gives high economic return in relation to the 
actual size of the farm, of they have given up full-time 
farming for other occupations, usually in the city, and carry 
out the farming more or less as a spare-time hobby. 

The specialized, intensive types of farming which still are 
pursued in the inner fringe zone of Edmonton are poultry, hog, 
and fur raising, and various forms of market gardening, such 
as green houses, nurseries, and mushroom growing. All these 
farming categories require high input of labor in order to 
give good Economic Rent, and can be carried out within ex- 
tremely limited areas. Actually, many of them might rather 
be categorized as farm factories, and as such are as much 
examples of urban as rural land uses. 

The most important factor for the agricultural land util- 
ization in this zone involves a strong desire on the part of 
the farmer to remain on the land which might have been owned 
by the same family for a long time. Adjustment to the new 
situation is necessary, for instance by giving up full-time 
farming or by specializing in certain products. Without 
doubt, the convenvience of easy access to a steady market, 
which implies low transportation costs, plays a role here. 


Also, in the second zone, there is much urban influence 
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upon the land-use situation. Residential subdivisions and 
other forms of urban development have only taken place in a 
few cases, for instance in the northeastern corner of the 
Strathcona East fringe zone area, where industrial develop- 
ment has spread. This is true of the third zone as well. 
Large tracts of vacant land which have been taken out of 
agricultural production are more frequently found in the 
second than in the first zone. This emphasizes the dynamic 
character of the rural-urban fringe zone; urban development 
spreads over the innermost part of the zone, and the area of 
vacant land moves outwards in conformity with the expanding 
urban encroachment. 

Forest and brush are found on parts of the vacant land. 
This indicates that the land was taken out of agricultural 
land uses relatively long ago. In the Edmonton area, there 
is a tendency for stables to locate within these wooded areas, 
since they offer a pleasant environment in which to practice 
horseback riding. Stables represent a form of agricultural 
specialization and on most of these holdings, the types of 
farming carried out some years ago were much less specialized. 
Stables are, to a high degree, market oriented operations. 
Since they require relatively large areas for grazing and 
preferably a pleasant, rural environment, they are concentra~ 
ted in the second zone where land is less expensive than in 
the inner fringe zone, and where vacant, sometimes wooded 
areas can more likely be found. 


Many of the dairy and mixed farms in this zone are for sale, 
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and many are farmed on a part-time basis. The uncertainty 
as to when the time will come for the most profitable sale 
tends to make the farming half-hearted, and former goals such 
as high production per acre or maintenance of the fertility 
of the land are no longer the most important factors. 
However, where areas are zoned for future exclusively agri- 
cultural uses, these are generally farmed in an intensive 
way « 

The third zone in the Edmonton agricultural land-use 
study is likely to remain in farming for a considerable num- 
ber of years. Urban influence is felt progressively less 
here, which suggests that land can still be bought at rel- 
atively low prices. This fact makes it possible to carry 
out extensive types of farming, such as cattle and grain, 
intended for and still influenced by the urban market. 

In summary, urban land-uses are higher priced than rural, 
and in the rural-urban fringe zones, where there is a direct 
competition for land, the urban uses are more likely to take 
over. Considerably higher prices can be offered for land 
for urban development than for land planned to remain in even 
the most intensive types of agriculture. Land prices also 
rise in areas located a bit further out from the inner fringe 
zone boundary, providing urban development is expected to 
take place there within the near future. Such land is usu- 
ally being held by speculators and completely removed from 
agriculture or rented on a year-to-year basis to farmers. 


Those individual farm operators who see a chance of 
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Sh 
making a profit by selling the farm land for urban development 
seldom see any reason to invest in improvements of the pro- 
perty. The expectations to make a profit in land decreases 
with increasing distance from the encroaching city. Prin- 
Cipally, the distance from the inner fringe zone boundary 
decides the value of the land and is consequently the most 
important factor in determining the agricultural land utili- 
zation pattern in the rural-urban fringe of Edmonton, whereas 
in von Thunen's model, distance was meaningful exclusively 
in terms of transportation costs. 

The economic discussion with regard to the agricultural 
land use pattern in the fringe zone of Edmonton is inevitably 
simplified. There are many economic factors that influence 
today's farming business. Among them is the general social- 
economic sluggishness in the mobility of farmers, creating 
surplus production of certain goods. This in turn sometimes 
forces the governments to drastic action which may include 
economic support in the form of subsidies. Farmers and their 
organizations are still politically powerful in Canada and 
governments are sensitive to their demands. This naturally 
implies that common economic market mechanisms do not work 
to any great extent in price setting of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Market forces can rather be characterized as exog- 
enous, and as such, are always likely to remain with us 


under our free enterprise economic system. 
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APPENDIX I 


AGRICULTURE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number 


Name and address of the operator (person in charge of the 
Holding - owner, tenant, or hired manager). 


Name 
Address Phone 


4 How long have you lived at this address? 
Js) less than l year 
1 but less than 2 years 
2 but less than 5 years 
5 but less than 10 years 
lO years and more 


Under 25 years 
) 25 - 34 years 
35 - 44 years 
45 - 54 years 


2 
<| 
4 
2 
2) ie of the operator? 
lL 
2 
s 
4 
) 59 - 59 years 


6 60 years and over 
3a) Are you renting or buying your home? 
i Rented or leased 
2 Buying (own but mortgaged) 
3 Own free and clear 


3b) Do you operate for others as a hired manager? 
Yes 
No 


4) How much land do you operate? (Include all land whether 
owned, rented, or leased from others or managed. Do 
pot include land owned by you but rented to others. 


1 but less than 3 acres 

3 but less than 9 acres 

10 but less than 69 acres 
70 but less than 239 acres 
240 but less than 399 acres 
400 acres and more 


Hl 
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Bented, leased or managed 
al l but less than 3 acres 

a 3 but less than 9 acres 

3 10 but less than 69 acres 
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(continued) 


Bented, leased or managed 
4 TOP SUE lessee thane2s9 acres 


5 240 but less than 399 acres 
6 400 acres and more 


Is your farm for sale? 
Ves i Sie 
io 


If not, is part of your farmland for sale? 
Yes 
No 


If yes, approximately how much is for sale? 


if) lass than 10% of the.tozal farmland 

2) 10% but less than 509% of the total 
farmland 

3 50% and more of the total farmland 

4 all farmland but not the farmhouse 


What is the approximate value of your land per acre? 
What was the approximate value 5 years ago? 


What do you consider to be the main cause for the chan- 
ging land value? 


ne General inflation 

2 Land speculation due to the fast growth of 
Edmonton 

3) Different farm improvements during the last 
5 years 

4) More developed communication system in the 

area = 
oa Qther ©easonis -e 2s eres eee aie Oe 


Do you like the location of the farm? 


Yes 
No 


If not, what is the most important reason for your 
dislike? 


a Poor soil ae 
2 too Close to tle CiLy reas 
3 (For farms within the city limits) Restric- 


tions from building and use regulations 
4) Other Reasons 
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13) 


14) 


iS) 


16) 


uy) 


18) 
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What do you consider as the most important factor for 
carrying out your type of farming in this area? 


ah Good soil 
2 Low transportation costs for farm products 


due to the proximity to the city 
3) Other reasons 


Would you produce the same farm products if your farm 

ce situated 50 miles further out from the city limits? 
es 

No 


Ef Notebrier ly tell theeuesson. es tea 


How are your products transported to market for sale? 


u By own truck 

2 By company truck 

3 By railroad 

4) By airplane a. 

i) By other means of transportation 

Use of land in 1968 Acres 


% of 

1) Cropland sown or to be sown for harvest aohad 

in 1968 (include field crops, vegetables, 

eis nursery and greenhouse products 

etc. 

Improved land for pasture or grazing 

Summer fallow 

Improved idle land 

) Other land (Include woodland, unimproved 
hay land, native pasture, barnyards, etc.) 


| 
mil 


What per cent of your ae ins 
fo} 
(e) 
L grain 
2 hay 
| fodder-crops 
4 FOOL=CLODS 
2) orchard 
6 horticulture 
7) other 


HITT 


How would you classify your farm? 


mixed 

grain 

root Crop 
horticulture 
dairy 
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How would you classify your farm? (continued) 


6 poultry 


1 cattle 

8 stable 

) fur-farming 

LO other eran 


(name) 


19) How big was the livestock holding, July 1, 1968? 


cattle and calves 
pigs 

sheep 

horses 

hens and chickens 
other poultry 
other livestock 


(name) 


NOOR WNEH 


20) What single farm product provides most of your income 
from agriculture? 


21) Where do you sell your farm products? 


22) Has there been any change in farm practise during the 
last five years? 
Yes 
No 


23) If yes, what change? 


24) How much of your total income comes from agriculture? 
9 
0 


L less than 10% at ee 
2 10% but less than 50% <a 
3 50% but less than 90% - 
4 more than 90% aes 


Questions 25, 26, and 27 are for part-time farmers only. 


25) For how many years have you been a part-time farmer 
on this farm? 


26) How many days a week do you work outside the farm? 
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27) What is the approximate number of miles you commute 
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If, for some reason, you had to move from this farm, 
where would you prefer to live? 


l In the city of Edmonton 


2 In a small town not far from Edmonton a 
6 In another farming area near Edmonton ee 
4) fin another farming area far from Edmonton ne 
5) No preference ae 


Do you hire farm employees? 

YeeqU.. 

NO. ee 

If yes, tell the categories and number of employees. 


Number Days per Year 


a full-time, year round 

2 part-time, year round 

3 full-time, seasonal 

4 part-time, seasonal 

Is there electric power on your holding? 
Yes 

No 


How is the need for water supplied? 


ak By waterline from the City of Edmonton 


2 By local service Eee 
S By own well i Ania 
4 Other Pe. Dates 


How is the need for sewage disposal arranged? 


ah By sewer line from the City of Edmonton 


2 By local service oe SE 
| By own septic tank Eee ie 
4 Other —= 


Other information which might be of interest__. 
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APPENDIX LS 


DEGREE OF LAND USE DIVERSITY PER SUB-AREA (BASED 
ON TABLE XV) 


Group* 1 Group: 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Rank 1 (Strath £ Sturgeon Strath E Sturgeon 


Rank 2 Stony Plain Stony Plain Stony Plain Strath E 


Rake Oat. a thas Surah Sereun- oO Strath S 
Rank 4 Sturgeon Strath Sturgeon Stony Plain 
* See Page 92 Borat bo oOtratiGcOnae lass 


Strath S = Strathcona South 


DEGREE OF LAND USE DIVERSITY IN SPECIAL CATEGORIES PER SUB= 
AREA (BASED ON TABLE XVI) 


Group* 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 


Rank 1 Sturgeon Sturgeon Strath E Strath S Stony Pl 
Rank 2 Strath E Strath E Strath S Steny Pl Strath E 
Rank 3 Strath S$ Stony Pl Stony Pl Sturgeon Strath 5 


Rank 4 Stony Pl Strath S Sturgeon Strath E Sturgeon 


* See Page 94 Strath E - Strathcona East 
Strath S = Strathcona South 
stony Pl = Stony Plain 
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APPENDIX III 


Lia 


CHANGES IN FARM PRACTICE DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS IN THE 


RURAL - URBAN FRINGE ZONE OF EDMONTON 


Change: From 


grain 
grain 
mixed 
mixed 
mixed 
mixed 
mixed 
dairy 
dairy 


cattle 


Total 


Other Changes 


Utilization of more efficient farm machinery 


Greater use of fertilizers 


horticulture 
stable 
poultry 
grain 


grain 


Number 
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APPENDIX IV 


FARMING INTENSITY, SIZE OF FARM, AND DISTANCE BETWEEN INNER 

FRINGE ZONE BOUNDARY AND FARM FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL FARM IN 

THE RURAL - URBAN FRINGE ZONE OF EDMONTON (TOTAL NUMBER OF 
FARM HOLDINGS IS 66) 


Type of Farm Intensity erry Distance 
acres) 
Market Gardening 166.0 Ais ; 
14.0 ibe ee 
Fur 5220 5 0 
Hog 33.0 20 eae 
INOS 60 a 
Poultry 205.0 65 Leo 
dice 20 0.5 
eyo) bees) LOG 
Stable 5.4 65 2.0 
3.0 205 220 
Sod 2.0 320 2.0 
Dairy (F6 40 tbs) 
ile 370 0 
126 500 LAO 
To 160 2.0 
yes 410 260 
shots) 200 Helo) 
eel 490 Oe 
Mixed dies 10 2-0 
an®) 20 2.0 
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APPENDIX IV (Continued) 


Type of Farm Intensity Size Distance 
acres 

Mixed (Continued) ede) 30 r20 
gee 40 330 
2.2 we) 2«0 
2a 410 PS) 
220 20 260 
Les 160 0.8 
eal 160 0 
Ley 150 20 
io 100 Led 
3 100 220 
Pa 100 3.0 
ae 320 263 
O29 150 es 
Ons 35500 Ae 
0.8 160 SEAS 
O.7 380 ies 
O.6 500 Od 
0.6 450 Jha) 
0.6 440 Hs: 
OLS 500 Zao 
0.4 660 Dd sa) 
0.4 600 Ga 
Ore 910 2.0 

Cattle Eke) 240 Died 
eal NiGY 2) 125 
Lac 160 Leo 
ee 430 2.9 
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